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ELECANT 


Fancy Articles 


FOR 
WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Have just been opened by 


HOWARD & CO. 


Gilt Inkstands, 
Card Receivers, 
Candlesticks, 
Jewel Caskets, 
Flower Vases, 
Toilet Mirrors, 
Library Sets, 
Card Racks, 


Scent Bottles, 
Book Slides, 

Game Boxes, 
Writine Cases, 
Shell Fans, 

Lace Fans, 
Bronze Birds, 
Marble Clocks, 


In Great Variety and at Attractive 
Prices.} 


HOWARD & CO., 
No. 865 Broadway, New York, 


Five doors above Union Square. 


R. H. BAC Y. 
eae, 


s RERFIN 
Si ee eee 
BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
a Specialty at 
CANTRELL’S, 
21 Fourth Ave., bet. Nineteenth and Twentieth Sts. 


IMPROVED PIANOS. 
BACON & KARR, 


No, 255 Greene St., 
(WINTHROP PLACE, near E1GuTH S8T.,) N. Y. 
We are now Offering our PIANOS, which are al 


of a new and greatly improved scale, at very popu- 
lar prices. 


\The University Place cars pass our door 





AEB 


HOUSE 


FB, 
@ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW BOOKS. 


I. PARK-STREET PULPIT: 


Sermons preached by Rev. W. H. H. MURRAY. 1 
vol. 12mo. $2.25. 

This book contains twenty discourses preached 
to crowded audiences in Park-Street Church, and 
now issued in permanent form for the larger au- 
dience won to Mr. Murray by his “ Adirondack 
Adventures” and “ Music Hall Sermons.” These 
discourses are not in the interest of any special 
sect or dugmas, but to set forth the fundamental 
ideas and sentiments of Christianity more lumi- 
nously, and to infuse them more thoroughly into 
the life and thought of the present day. 


+ Il. TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


Handy Volume Edition. 1 vol. l6mo. Flexible 
cloth. 75 cents. ‘ 

This isthe most compact edition of Tennyson’s 
Poetical Works. It includes all the poems the 
Laureate has published, embracing many not con- 
tained in English editions. It is finely adapted for 
popular use, its price bringing it within everybody’s 
means, and its size within everybody’s pocket. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES RB. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED OCT. 20th. 
A sah Volume, by the Author of 
‘* Stepping Heavenward.” 
AUNT JANE’S HERO. 


One vol. 12mo, 00 pp. $1.50. 





The object of Aunt JANE’s HERO, is 
to depict a Christian home whose happi- 
ness flows from the living Rock, Christ 
Jesus. It protests also against the ex- 
travagance, and other evils of the times, 
which tend to check the growth of such 
homes, and to show that there are still 
treasures of love and peace on earth, that 
may be bought without money and with- 
out price. 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 00., 
77@ Broadway, cor. of 9th St., New York, 

EARLY ORDERS SOLICITED. 


The Best Book to Come. 


THE RED SHANTY BOYS 
Will be ready October 10, 
Price $1.50. 





Boys look out foratreat. Nick Hardy isa jolly 
fellow and you all ought to know him. 


Published by 


HENRY A. YOUNC, 
24 Cornhill, Boston, 


2” Look out forthe Red School House in the 
bookstore windows. 


The Best Family Magazine! 


The iy ye oy enters its 37th year 
Timctive, 0 ver fresher or more at- 
ve. 


uary No 
pages double colum 
isis te amon ty 


Baitore AGENTS WANTED 
Send for PPT aS Soataena:. Address’ 
MOTHERS’ JOURN 239 Broadway, New York’ 


Tz ORIGINAL $50 PRIZH STORIES, 3 vols. 
anda the New Prize Series, 10 vols. 
brace some of the best 8.8. books ever offerea 














“boner Bi Gucaloaues Bree.” 


JUST PUBLISHED 
PORTER & COATES, 


ublishers 
PHILADELPHIA. 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY; or, The Natural 
History of the Birds of the United States 

Illustrated with ates ares and colored from 
original draw m from nature, by ALEX- 
ANDER WILSON, wi a life of the author, by 
GEORGE ORD, F. R. 8. 

ith a continuation by CHAS. LUCIEN BONA- 
PARTE (Prinee of 8 vols., imperial 


y 400 figures of birds, mostly life- 
ntly Nonna” in cloth, Lys ee boards. 
gilt top, $15; in half Turke Rs COL ATES 


For sale by all PORT R 5° 





'JUST REAvVi. 


THE SPENCERIAN 


DRAWING BOOKS, 


PREPARED BY 


H. HITCHINGS, 


Teacher of Drawing in the Boston English Hign School, 
ana late Prof. of Drawing, U. 8. Naval Academy. 


THIS isa ‘series of an elementary and progressive 
designed es uly for th 
0c he books contain full and complete in- 
structions for the use of both teacher and pupil, 
—— | by A mare arvaugement of the copies, 
whereby they are presen a con- 
denned Term, they” CARRY THE P PIL 
ooks, 
and at little 8 Fd F THE COST, thus 
saving time and money. as wet as supplying the 
most practical series of School Draw ks in 
the market. The series will consist of six books, 
five of which will contain twenty-four lessons 
each, and the sixth twelve lessams of larger size. 
Numbers ONE T now rice 50 
Sample. coplen } for examination will be 
‘By maus 30 cents each. Full des- 


cents each. 
sent by mail on rece 
oriptive circulars frec 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00,, 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED by AMER. 8. 8, 
UNION. 


RUTH ALLERTON, the Missionary’s Daugh- 

ter. 16mo. Mus..., ° 
OUR ONLY BROTHER. By the author of 
“Jessie BurtOn.” 16M0 ...scecceersseeesceee $125 
THE WAY MADE PLAIN. By the Rev. 
James H. BROOKS, D.D. 16mo encscsee” 1D 
COUNTRY CHILDREN IN TOWN...... 85 
THE OILED FEATHER BOOKS. New Se- 
ries, No.3. 5 vols....... Oe ce cccces coccccccces 1.50 

LOCUST GROVE STORIES, containing 6 vols. 
in a neat paper DOX...........+. secccceceeesess 1.75 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 

Nos. 8 and 10 Bible House, 4th Ave. and 8th St., 
NEw YorRK. 
G. 8. SCOFIELD. 


ON TRIAL. 


THE NATIONAL 
Sunday -School Teacher, 


October, November, and December, 
THIRTY CENTS! 


Or from November, 1871, to December, 1872, for 
$1.50. Lesson Papers free to Clubs. 


ADAMS, BLAOKMER & LYON PUB. 00., 


Arcade Building, Chicago. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Curate and the Rector. 


A DOMESTIC STORY. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, with frontispiece, $1.75. 





-90 








“ Bince the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ there has been 
in English fiction no clerical portrait so winning as 
that of the curate in this fine novel of 
Goldsmith’s delightful humor there is a trace here. 
pistes An uncommonly fine novel we call it.”— 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


Ne. 416 Broome St., N. ¥. 


A NEW EDITION. 





HUDSON’S SHAKESPEARE, 
Revised and Corrected by the author. 
Many additional notes and a new Preface. 
READY IN OCTOBER. 


NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 


BOSTON. 


NOW READY: 
THE 


Carriage Painter’s Illustrated Manual, 


ste’ ge Conch. Gas e, 
aie os “4 . i inte, 











as ite Pakllabors 


way, N. Y. 





* Magnificent Works.”’— Vide CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
MAD. SOPHIE SCHWARTZ’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Wife of a Vain Man. 


Translated by Miss SELMA Bore and Miss MARIE 
A. BROWN. 8vo. Puper, $1.00; Cloth $1.50. 


“The novels of Madame Schwartz are among the 
best. Interesting, quaint, and fullof “nok shethes 
of human nature.’’—Springfield ica 


BY THE SAMEJAUTHOR 
Cuilt and Innocence. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 
“ A thrilling and romantic drama is constructed 
yale keeps the pitenticn riveted to the end, and 


nouement of which will Fomnane anes the 
most experienced novel-rea 


Birth and Education. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 
“A novel of modern Swedish life, written with 
the descriptive ability of Miss Bremer and with 
far more animation and interest.””—Rownd Table. 
Gold and Name. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 
“ A romance whose interest never fi 


"—Home Journal, 


from its 
opening to its close, and which should read by 
every ambitious woman.”’—N. Y. Ch. Advocate. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 
47 and 49 Greene 8t., New York. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publish this week 


ZANITA; A Tale of the Yo-Semite. By THE- 
RESA YELVERTON, Viscountess Avonmore. In 
one volume. 12mo. Price $1.50. ' 

The sub-title indicates the locale of the story; 
the author has made herself familiar with the 
scenes of the famous valley, and her book, be 
sides its pictures of nature, will contain a shrewd 
observer’s characterization of California life and 
manners. 

Contents.—Kenmuir—A Strange Guide—The 
Daughters of Ah-wah-nee—A Day's Pleasure— 
Squirrelism—The Fall of the Mercede—The Radds 
at Home—The Episode of a Kiss—A Return to 
the Valley—Ah-wah-nee—More than a Handful— 
Breaches of Decorum—Zanita’s Schooling—Zanita 
among the Nuns—A New-comer—A Shadow Fall- 
ing Before—An Apology for Love—New Symptoms 
and a Recourse to Nature—Au Revoir—A New 
Bud—Peering over the Edge—The Creeping Shad- 
ow—Over the Brink—Waking and Sleeping Ter- 
rors—In her Mother’s Arms—Finis, 

A JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. From the 
French of XAVIER DE MAISTRE. By H. A. 
With vignette illustrations. In one volume 
16mo. Price $1.50. 

This is the Grst translation into Englishof De 
Maistre’s Voyage autour de ma chambre, a book 
which enjoys a classical reputation at home. The 
style of this American edition aims at fitness to 
the delicacy of the work. 

LITTLE JAKEY. By Mrs. 8. H. DE Kryort. 
With eight illustrations by GEORGE G. WHITE. 
In one volume, crown 8vo. Price $1.50. 

The pathetic story of a little German boy, an 
orphan and blind. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


PICTURES OF rt NAT Andersen..,.... nooo 
THE FABLES hs 4 





ET. Jobnson. 
AND RELIGION. shairp 
WARE ROBIN, John Burro seece 
{itor sale by alt vif a as by mai 
y al ers. « prepaid, 
on receipt of price annexed. — 








THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


WILL BE HELD IN THE 
Pearl St. Ohurch, HARTFORD, Oonn., 
Commencing October 24th, at 3 P. M. 
Gen. 0. O. Howard, Rev. Dr. Perkins, Rev. E. 8. 
Atwood, and Hon. Henry P. Haven, will 
deliver Aadresses ; and Hon. C, 


Delano, Rev. Edward Beecher, D. D.. yaae 
others are expected as Speakers. 


PROCRAMME. 


T cog Y. 
3 P. M.—Business Mee 
7-30 P. M.—Address oy rite. H. M. Scudder, D. D., 
of Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


WEDNESDA ¥- 
M.—Prayer Meeti 
M.—Business Meet! Togien 
Bipentons! Institutions at the South, their im- 
ediate work and importan 
Religious Work at the South. 
Finance, and Treasurer’s Report. 


Afternoon. 
The Lord’s Supper. 
Business Mee’ 
Chinese in Ame 
Foreign Work. 
Evening. 
7-30 P. M.—Address, on Memorial Year. 
THU. ies Y,. 


8 A. M.—Prayer Meeti 
9 A. M.—Business M 
In dians. New Policy of Government. 
by Mi ries and Closing Ex. 
ercises. 


"The Constitution of the Associatien provides 
for the Day, GS of Churches at the An- 
nual Meeting ; Churches co-operating are there- 
toss a Belcaate. invited to be present by Pastor 


GEORGE WHIPPLE,’ 
M. E. STRIEBY, 
secretaries. 


8 A. 
9A. 


ca. 





LARCEST 


FINE RETAIL 


STOCK 


Gent's, Boys’ and Children’s 


CLOTHING 


IN THE WORLD, 


BROKAW BROS. 


4th Ave,, opp: Cooper Institutr, 
Lafayette Place, opp. Astor Place, 
NEW YORK. 








Daa CCHOOL WORKMAN, 


eck. A Year. Alt Bl 
A Ph : Paper for S. 8. reginiee, 
and all other Good People, of 
Every Denomination. Send 
for Specimens, new 
Lesson Leaves and 
Premium List. 


143 Eighth St. New York. 


Subscriptions for 
® year, for which the cash is seat NOW, 
run to the cliuse of 1872. 





NEW STORY by ANTHONY TROLLOPS will 

be commenced in the September number of 
THE GALAXY. It is called “The Eustace Dia- 
monds.” In the same issue of THE GALAXY 
Justin McCarthy’s story, “ Lady Judith,” will be 
completed. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NASSAU STREET. 





Special attention given to ordgrs by letter. 
Send for Catalogues. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH. 


Send for Catalogues of Text-Books. 
HOL & WILLIAMS, 


(Buccesscrs to ‘i & How 
i Boud ate S8t.. New 


THE NURSERY, A MONTHLY 
81.50, cee 


LT for YOUNGEST READERS. 
md pane, & sample 
io Ow ~~ he t 
imbers of Fines year or FREE. 





ork. 





rs. last three 
N L. SHOREY, 
6 Bromield ‘Street Boston. 





B, LIPPINCOTT & CO. Philadelphia, 
e will mail their Catalogue of MISCELLANEOUS 
KS to any address on application. 


ALBRO & BROTHERS 


HAVE A FINE ASSORTMENT OF CHOICH 


NEW TEAS, 


WHICH THEY ARE SELLING 
AT THE FOLLOWING 


LOW PRICES: 


YOUNG HYSON..........0..at 80 cents per pound, 
OOLONG TEA .......... nde eS 
HYSON TEA...... coven tt 80 = 
SOUCHONG THA..... — ee 
JAPAN TERA.................8t100 “ 
GREEN & BL’K (mixed) 

(TEA..at 8 “ 
iThese TEAS are NEW, and SUPERIOR IN 

QUALITY to any Teas that 


Can be Bought in this Market at 
the Price. 


6” THE FINEST QUALITY OF 
OLD GOVERNMENT 
JAVA COFFEE (Roasted), 
at 30 cts. per Pound, 


ALBRO & BROTHERS, 


No. 156 BOWERY, 
Fourth door above Broome Street. 


OR LIVERPOOL, 
(Via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE U.8. MAILA&. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND GREAT W 
ie STBAM COMPANY memrarel 
will dispa‘ qe of their first-cl full 
iron screw steamship: a econ 
FROM PIER we: BbNS&D A NOWPH RIVER, 


MINNESOTA, capt T. T. Ww. FREEM 


AHO, Cay 
RNELATIAN Ch Capt. 3 
WISCONSIN. Capt, Pe iy 
Zanes. 
NEVADA. Gene. Fousy il me eae 
Steerage passage, 


currency. 








3 P.M. 
B0A. 
- Nov. 8, at 2:30. x 
e. (ottice No. 29 Broadway), $30 





For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & G™ “"™ f I8t. 
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INSURANCE. 


MUSIC. 








ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE Co., 
New YORK, January 26, 1871. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, sulmnitt the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st December 1871: 


Premiums received on ag ang Risks, 
fromast Jan., 1870, to 3ist Dec., 1870... .85,270, 

Premiums on Policies not marked on 
Ist January, 1870 


nea 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnect- 
ed with Marine Lee tr ora 
Premiums marked 0 ‘om 1s n- 
uary, 1870, to 3lst December, 1870........$5,392,788 55 
$2,253,590 39 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses....$1,068,268 57 


Total amount of Marine Premiums 


Losses paid during the same period 


Ihe Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Btock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. 74 
Loans, secured by stocks, and otherwise, 2807 38 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.. 21 
Interest, and sundry notes -, claims 

due the Company, estimated a 
Premium — 3 and Bills itecelvubie 
Cash in Bank.,.. . 


Total Amount of Assets., 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal vy pe onand after Tuesday, 
the Seventh ot February r 

The outstanding certificates: of the issue of 1567, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or 
their legal! representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Seventh of February next. from which date ali 
interest thereon will cease. zhe certificates to be 

roduced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

Jpon certificates which were Toone (in red scrip) 
for gold premiums such payment of interest and 
wy will be in gold 

dividend of ‘Thirty-five per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1870, for which certifi- 


«+ _ 339,352 03 
. 2,089,915 9 
816,125 45 


eeeeesecce 


cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 


By order of the Boara, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


JOHN D. JONES, 


HENRY K. BOGERT, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
W. H. 


DENNIS PERKINS, 

H. MOORE, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., 

HENRY Corr JAMES LOW, 

Wu. C. PICKERSGILL, C. A. HAND, 

LEWIs CURTIS, B. J. HOWLAND, 

CHARLES H. RUSSELL, BENJ. BABCOCK, 

LOWELL HOLBROOK, Rosr. B. MINTURN, 

R. WARREN WESTON, GORDON W. BUTNHAM, 
OYAL ELPS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ALEB BARSTGW GEORGE 8. STEPHENSON, 

A. P. PILLoT. Wm. H. WE 

WILi1aAM KE. donee, 

. C. FERGUSSON, 

DAVID LANE, 

JAMES BRYCE, 

FRANCIS SKIDDY. 

DANIEL 8. MILLER, 

WM. STURGIS, CHAS P. BURDETT, 

ALEX. V. BLAKE, 

JOHN D. ed President. 

YO ES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

i. H MOORB, a Vice-President. 
ey ‘D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


Hanover Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPORATED 18852.) 
Office, Equitable tuilding, 120 Broadway. 
New York. 


CASH ASSETS, over $700,000. 


Participating policies issued, entitling the holders 
to three-quarters of the Net Profits. Aweacies inal) 
the principal cities and towns in the United States. 

ENJAMIN 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Sec’y. HENRY KIP. Ass’t Sec’y 


ACCIDENTS, 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE to., 








Insure in the TRAV- 
ELERS LIFE AND 
of Hartford. 


STOVES, Etc. 














Established 1830. 


THE 


Union Stove Works 


Confidently recommend to the public the following 
articles of their own manufacture, which have a 
standard reputation throughout the United States, 
viz. : 


The celebrated Beauty Elevated Oven Range. 

The New York Low Oven Range. 

The Dunderberg Brick Set Furnace. 

The Commander Brick Set Furnace. 

The Commander Portable Furnace. 

The Garnet Front Revertible Flue Fireplace 
Heater. 


All of which have the improved shaking and 
dumping grates and dust flues. 

Illustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists sent on 
application. 


THE UNION STOVE WORKS, 
No. 88 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
(All goods of our manufacture warranted.) 


NOW IS THE TIME 


To put in the 


Magee Elevated Oven Range 

As Improved for 1871. 
MAGEE FURNAQE—Portable and Brick. 
WALKER FURNAGE— “ 


MORNING GLORY FURNACE— 
Portable and Brick. 


IMPROVED BALTIMORE FIRE-PLAOE 
HEA 





MORNING GLORY STOVES, &o., &e. 


Send for circular to 
JOHN Q@, A. BUTLER & CO., 


92 Beckman St., near Cliff, 
New York, 


Expect Cold Weather. 


THE “‘BURTIS”’ 
BASE-BURNING FURNACE 


has been proucepces by leading architects and 
scientific men THE MOST DESIRABLE FUR- 
NACE made, in that it has the largest radiating 
surtace, consumes its gases,is a perpetual burner, 
and circulates the air in the purest state and largest 


volume. 
tHE “BURTIS” 
FIREPLACE HEATER. 


Smeverans on the Pe Glory. 
Patented July 4. 1871. 
This wondertel’ Heater will sit in an ordinary | 
fireplace, and will warm a parlor and two sleoping 
; it is as cheerful as an oe grate; is 
ust; requires but one k dling the e 


winter; = is without an Equal in 
SEND FOR OUR DE&CR V® CIRCULAR. 
BURTIS, GRAFF & RICE, 


206 Water Strees, N. ¥,, cor, Fulton, 





THE SCEPTRE: 


A NEW 


Church Music Book for the People, 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 


THE SCEPTRE, 


By Dr. A. BROOKS EVERETT. 


—_ new spvestion of Church Music, Anthems, 
, With a concise but complete course of 
Instruction or Singing Schools. 


Ready October ist. 


The Publishers confidently recommend THE 
ScEPTR«E to Cheirs and Singing Schools as just the 
book wanted. 

The Author, Dr. EVERETT. is widely and favor- 
ably known, particularly in the Middle and South- 
erp States, and Canada. as a gentleman of superior 
musica! ability. The music in THE SCEPTRE is 
mostly new, and will be found pure ard elevating, 
but in an easy and popular style that cannot fail to 
please the masses. 

Great care has been bestowed upon every depart- 
ment of THE SCEPTRE. ‘The metres embrace every 
variety in common use (including all those in the 
Methodist Hymn Book), and the copious indexes 
have been made a specialty. The Anthems and 
Opening Pieces are attractive and practical 


Price, One Dollar. To Choirs $10.50 per Dozen. 
A single specimen copy sent on receipt of $1.00. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome 8t., N. Y. 


Successers to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


BICLOW & MAIN, New York 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 





For the Sunday-School, 
PURE COLD.—More than 200,000 copies 


have been sold in the short time it has been 
before the pubijic, a sale altogether unprece- 
dented in the history of the book trade. 


BRIGHT JEWELS is also in great de- 
mand, and is not surpassed by any other Sun- 
day-School Song Book. 


FRESH LAURELS.—This last work of the 
ented BRADBURY, wilt not fail to satisfy 
roy whe try it. 
One copy of either of the above (paper cover) 
sent, post-paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


For Choirs and Singing-Schools. 


THE VICTOR Y.—This is the most popular 
work of the kind publissed during the past 
three years. The Singing-School Department 
is most complete; the Psalmody, etc., unsur- 

passed. THE VICTORY contains 416 pages and 
a fine steel portrait of the late WM. 8B. BRAD- 
RY. 


rites: $1.50; $13.50 per com. 
post-paid, on receipt of #1. 


THE SINCER for prennen Schools, Day 
Schools. etec., containing T. F. SEWARD’S con- 
densed Method of Learning to Read Music, 
with Glees, Tunes and Anthems. 128 pages. 


Price, retail, 60 cents; per dozen, $6.00. 


A single copy sent, 


For Devotional Meetings. 
SONCS OF DEVOTION.—288 pages, 655 


Hymns, with Tunes. This work is unequalled 
for Devotional purposes; it contains the best 
Hymns and Tunes. old and new, and is inval- 
uable for the Prayer Meeting, Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, etc. 


Price, in cloth binding, $75.00 per 100 copies. 
We are now prepared to supply the 
Popular Edition of Songs of Devo- 
tion, 
printed on fine paper, board covers. 
Price, retail, 50 cents; per 100 copies, $45.00, 
This will bring this standard work within the 


reach of every Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Prayer Meeting, and Social Circle in the land. 


Either edition sent on receipt of retail price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St, N. Y. 
Ready October Ist, 1871. 


THE CRYSTAL, 
A New Glee and Ghorus Bock, 


By FREDERIC H. PEASE. 





THE CRYSTAL will be found one of the best and 
most attractive singing-books published in years. 
{t has been compiled and carefully arranged by one 
of the most eminent teachers in the country, and 
is especially adapted for the use of 


SINGING SCHOOLS, CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, 
CHOIRS, QUARTETTE CLUBS, AND 
THE SOCIAL CIRCLE. 


The “Crystal” contains 352 large pages, printed 
from new, clear type, and is arranged in Four Parts. 

Parr I. Contains a complete elementary course, 
on the subject of Musical Notation, witn exercises, 
scales one Solfeggios. 

PART II. Contains pieces of an easy but progres- 
sive aia. written in different keys. 

PA&T III. Contains Glees, Songs, Quartettes and 
Ghorienes for Musical societies and the Home 

rcle 

PART IV. Contains Hymn tunes, Anthems, fen- 
tences and Chants adapted to the use of Choirs, and 
tor Lod ory exercises in Schools and Colleges. 

Price $13 50 per Dozen. A single specimen copy 
for a limited time, will be mailed post-paid to any 
address on receipt of $1.25. Specimen pages sent 
free on application. 

S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers 


Cleveland, O. 


“THE SONG KING,” 


FOR SINGING CLASSES AND CONVEN.- 
TIONS. 





By H. R. PALMER, 


The talented and rising Com rand Conductor, 
Author of the SONG QUEEN, NORMAL COLLECTION, 


etc., etc. 

The SONG BIX¢ contains one hwndred and 
ninety-t pages, 9 the same size as the Triumph, 
Palm jeten ane although itis eighty pages larger 

ane ar predecessor the SONG QUEEN, it is 
@ same price, $7.50 adoz. Fic. single. 
Bound only in board covers 

The popularity of the SONG QUEEN is shown by 
the fact that it has reached an issue of ever 75,- 
OO” copies, and the SONG KING is the result 
of nearly tive Fy additional experience. 

Mr. Palmer has the rare gift 0 condensing and 
compacting, and the SONG KING is filled with 
gems of musical thought, in a practical and admirable 
ve me Singing C lasses. Conventions, and Musical 


< MIsIATORE SPECIMEN PAGES sent free on appli- 


a Aug. 15. Pubiied by ROOT & CADY 
’ Washington 8t., S220. “ 


A New Music Book for Female 
Seminaries. 


THE TRIO. 


A collection of three-part songs, for female voices, 
the music selected mainly from the works of Con- 
cord and other celebrated composers. Compiled by 
dD, N. HOOD 
Professor of Music, Rockford Female Seminary. 
Bouud in cloth. Price 75 cents. 


LYON & HEALY, Publishers, Chicago. 











Songs for the Sanctuary. 





SEVEN SINGING BOOKS 
That do not go out of Fashion! 


THE TEMPLE CHOIR, by Seward, Mason and 


Bradb 
THE KEY "Norn, Re eresseny. 
THE JUBILEB, by oodbury. 
THE DLAPASON., b ibUTe, 
THE A a On UTE, by Emerson. 
THK HARP O 
THE JUBL LATE © 

If we add to these the well-known AMERICAN 
TUNE BUOK, we have a list of books whose col- 
lective sales Che vg wae those of all other Church 
Music Books combin 


They sell Dy TENS OF THOUSANTS! Price of 
each book $L 50; per dozen $13 5 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


EDUCATIONAL. 








30,000 Volumes 


have been already sold of 


SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY, 


AND 


SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL, 


One octavo volume of over 500 pages, printed upon 
superfine paper, and illustrated with nearly 60 high- 
ly finished engravings on wood, from designs made 
expressly for this edition, by Nast, Fredericks, 
Stephens, Bytinge, and other Eminent American 
Artists—the illustrations alone costing over Two 





FULL OF LIFE. 


Good Poetry. 


GOOD MUSIC. 
DEVOTIONAL. 
POP UL AR. 
Sparkling. 
NEW AND OLD. 


OF 


“Songs of Salvation,” by T. B. Per- 
kins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. The best 
book out. Only #0ahundred. Send 25 
cents for a copy, to try it. 


T. E. PERKINS, Publisher, 
43 Eighth 8t., New York. 


SONGS 
"NOTLVAIVS 














PIANOS, € YRGANS, &e. 


Th d Dollars. 

The publishers of this very popular work believe 
that its sale will reach 100,000 Volumes, Read- 
ers of choice and unexceptionable literature will 
find in it, 


A Volume full of Sparkling Humor 


and Curious Information. 


Sold exclusively by subscription. Prospectuses 
now ready, and the work will be issued in October. 


AGENTS WANTED 


everywhere. For Descriptive Circular and terms, 
address the publishers, 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 


451 Broome St., New York. 
or FemaleAgent 


CROSS & CROWN. o:resisicsscne 


town to canvass this My engraving. Ext 
inducements. Address PERINE & MOORE, Pub- 
lishers, 66 and 68 READE 8T.. New YORK 


8S WANTED-—for the 
FALL CAMPAICN. 


Now ready for agents—our new book, 
SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN EUROPE. 
By JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE. 

Woe are paying lerest commissions on this book 
than is paid by any other house. For proofs, send 
for eaten 2 

MERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
HARTFORD, Ct. 





One good Male 





GENT 








T. H. CHAMBERS & SON’S 
PIANO-FORTES. 


The Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices, 


And upon the Most Favorable Terms 
of Payment. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send for a Circular, with Testimonials,ete. 
{Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BACON & 
CHAMBERS. Established 1828.) Address 

T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 


99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between llth and‘12th 
streets, New York City. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALED 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared it 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making the 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 


possible, hence they are preferred by all the 
Great Artists of the Day, 


and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as reasonable as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. S. BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadway, corner 10th Street. keep a fine assort 
ment of Pianos, Organs, or Melodeons. for sale 0; 
rent, at very iow prices,forcasn. ThtirHALLET, 
DAVIS & CO’S Pianos are unsurpassed. The 
stock of second-hand Ptanos and Melodeons is vers 
tine and very cheap. They sell on smal! monthly 
perms and rent cheap. Their Organs, with the 

ox Angelica, are superb. You can get a good bargain 
there always. nos tuned and repaired, 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO FORTES., 


{7 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


EK. & G, G,HCOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


Builders of the powertul coaenry ones? the 
ag — an int PLYMOUTH CHUR , Brook. 
lyn, of many bundreds of 3 we of all 
8 ee “in every parto/ the country, and of all denom- 
inations. 


Represented in New York by 


JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 
Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely tne same terms as at the factory. 
HORACE Wass, 


A Great Offer. Jopact W 


will dispose ot ONE HUNDRED PLANOS, anes. 
DEONS., and ORGANS of six first-class makers, 
including Waters’ at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING bys MONTH, or will take a small 
rtion cash, and balance in monthly or quarterly 
nstallments. 


























ON. FOSTER BLODGRTT, U. 8. Senator-elect 

from Georgia. His Portralt. Character. and 

Biography | sives in Oet. No. PHRENOLOGICAL 
OURNA A man of mark.S 





“ MEMPHIS, Tenn., Jan. 17, 1871. 
“I have had a Florence Sewing-Machine for over 
nine years. and it has cost nothing for repairs or 
adjustment during that time. It sews as nicely 
and makes as little noise as a new machine. 
“Mrs. R. V. BRown.” 


HILOSOPHY, its Nature and Office; Youthful- 
ness of the World; Po Progressive Develop- 
ment. When Will the re’ tober 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


VALISE Oo 
NK y and TRAV VELiNG Bags 
136 Fulton St., bet, Broad en By. Naesau 8t., 
New York. Cc, TUOMBY. 





In No. 
tates 





NE AGENT made $1,090.00 in 6 months 
canvassing for THE GUIDE BOAKD, by Dr. 
W.W. HALL. ee? wanted. 
H. CKINNEY & CO., 
ae 5 North 7th 8t., Philadelphia. — 


DO YOU WANT BUSINESS 7 Heeria Bh 
At and near home, ( PLEASANT 
Suitable for either sex, .o occupy your whole or 
spare time? If so address, stating what paper you 
saw this in, J. N. RICHARDSON & CU., Boston, Mass. 


Attention, Agents! Think of This!! 


Wonderful Snecess!!! 30,000 


cop.es of Brockett’s History of the Vinabbtledediie 
War sold ag 60 days. It now contenne 6 his- 
tory of t ed bellion in Paris, m ng 
pages iol 130 elegant illustrations, and will eat five 
times faster than heretofore. Incomplete works, 
written in the interest of the Irish and French, are 
being offered with old illustrations, and, for want of 
merit, claiming to be official, etc. Beware of suc 
Brockett’s, in both _— and German, is the most 
impartial, popular, reliable, cheap and ‘fast selling 
work extant. Look to your interests, strike quickly, 
and = can coin money. Circulars free,and terms 
excelled by none. Address GOO SPEED & 30., 87 
Park Kow, New York; or 148 Lake Street, Chicago. 


GENTS Wanted for Dr. Beard’s Home Phy- 
sician, the latest and best Family Medical 
Guide. It has proveda friend indeed to thousands, 
in saving Money, Health, and Life. Endorsed by 
our leading Medical Journals and Professors. KE. B. 
TREAT & Co., Publishers, 654 Broadway, N. Y. 














THE NOVELTY D 

Unequalled ‘for TY OD, STA Mina. 

Opes, etc. Has changable ty as various sizes. 

perfect little Gem. bay Roct-pela $1. s 

none ae — to F. P. Folieti, 1 Main Street, 
artfo 

AGENTS WANTED | EVERYWHERE. 

Few more omen nand Mea can have = 

ployment, w ford Pay, selling = a wor 
co +, REASO AND 8 

Send for Terms, with extra ye 

FRANKLIN PUB. Co., 712 Chestnut St., MCOmen. 


nine 


Highland Military Academy, 
Latina 8 —_. 
nglsh Seudfes, inclu Bop a on and 


ey b 000 worth 

of fen. B, in eae “tite lands sy 10 00 ed edu- 
cators. Shea for conan or other 
ced stan: in the U. 8. Mili- 
eae and ‘or — peed of 


eTCa lL rt Bee beperintendent. 


Mrs. J. z Benedict's 
English, an, and French Boarding and Da 
OS Bae ES 8 
oe abe new sae ny 


eM EK. 
Fim Ndaeetisbatete 
with a ey ome. Board n, 
year. For haloes 
Rev. J. H. BRAKELEY, Ph.D. 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
Family and Day School 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND Cur Dams. 2% and 
26 West 5lst Street, New York Will commence iis 
Fifteenth Year, September tise, 1871. For full tn« 
formation send for catalogue. 


Brainerd Institute. 
Cranbury. N. J. 
W. 8. McNAIR, Principal. 








ntown, N. J., 
ges, her 
uitio: a 











YONKERS MILITARY INSTITOTE. 
For making boys 1. eee healthy, Christian MEN. 


Re-opens Sept 
MIN MASON, Box 654, Yonkers, New York. 


BENJ 

Fort Edward Colle Institute. 
Superb Brick Buildings. Fi n Teachers. Best 
sustained Boarding Seminary tor ladies and — 
tlemen in the State. $4 per week for board. 

and washing. Fall Term, August 3l. Students ad- 
witted at any time. Address, for Catalogue. 

JOSEPH K. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 











FALL BULBS IN COLLECTIONS. 
ALL OF THE BEST, 

Nos. 1,2 and 3 sent fee by —_ on receipt of prices 
nnexe 


No. 1 torice #. 50) osetlinn: 
hoice Bee rulivs by name. 
1 Fine Mixed 
20 Mixed iscueea” 
1 Japan Lily. 


No. 2 (Price. he - contains : 
oice Hyacinths, by name. 
b Sinete and Double Tulips. 
25 Fine Mixed Crocuses. 
12 Snowdrops. 
6 Narcissus, assorts. 
1 Golden-banded Lily. 


No. 3 (pies $10.00) contains : 
20 Choice H yacinths, by name. 
25 cingle and Double ‘tulips. 
Mixed Crocuses. 
5 Snowdro ps. 
6 Narcissus, assorts. 
6 Scillas. 


Acomtes. 
4 Choice Lilies, assorts. 


No.4 (price gy He contains the same varieties as No 
t double the quantity. 


Catalogues of Bulbs, Fall Seeds, and Plants, on 
application. 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS. 


SMALL FRUITS, 

JUST PUBLISHED: Our new AUTUMN CATA- 
LOGUE of the above, enlarged and improved, 
containing 60 paces of printed matter. and many 
new and beautiful engravings, including a large 
and tinely-colored lithograph of a GROUP OF 
HYACINTHS. Also a descriptive list of Small 
Fruits, among which are several new varieties of 
Strawberries never before offered to the public. A 
copy will be mailed toall applicants upon receipt 
of 10cents. Regular customers supplied gratis. 


Address 
B. K. BLI£ES & SONS, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray 8t., New York. 
(P. O. Box No. 5,712.) 








AGRET WANTED (Male or Female) for the 
“EMI or OMe OF THE ACE.” 


arenes 7 
Address 8. M: B rtford, Comn. 
R.P P: NICHOLS. Cittenno, iil. 


Agents Wanted eneasty ia Life Un- 


veiled,” by Edith O’Gor- 
man, escaped Nun, whose disclosures are thrilli 
and startling. CONN. E PUBLISHING Co., Hartford, 


Patent Elastic Felt. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS, 
Mattrasses, Pillows, &c., &c. 
OCOHEAPEST AND BEST. NEVER PACKS. 
FIRST CLASS TESTIMONIALS. 

Prices and Samples sent on application to the 


Patent Elastic Felt Co. 


Near Broadway, 95 DUANE 8ST., N. Y. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 
Th2 Most Durable, Economical and Cleanest. 
NO MOTHS—-NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application. | 
.WM. R. HORTON & SON, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
American Patent Sponge Company, 


524 BROADWAY, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hote, NEW YORK. 


W. J. CRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKINC-CLASSES. 


No. 82 Bowery, 
(Above Canal Street). NEW YORK, 


ELLIOT & CO., 
TAILORS. 


The Finest Foreign Goods and a Perfect Fit a Spe- 
cialty, §@" At Reasonable Prices. 


NO. 756 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrou 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Coope 
Institute, New York. 


WALTHAM WATCHES from $14 to $400. 


























A — Watch for Boys. and 

me-Keeper, is described in our 

new, Illustrated Cata! ie, at lowest prices, ser:t 

free by H. O. FORD & . 4 Tremont St., Boston. 
reduced. Goods sent C. O. D. 


BABCOCK FIRE EXTINGUISHER 











GROCERIES, &c. 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 
Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 
ower prices than any house in this line. We sel 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumer 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end 
the cheapest. 
(LETTING UP CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 

Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer 

is, send for Price List, anda club form will accom- 


pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to G ub Organizers. 











THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 AND 83 VESHY B8T., 
P.O. Box 5643.) New YorE. 


CREAM 
TABLE CHOCOLATE, 


This strengthening and wholesome preparation 
is intended for use without boiling. A cup of de- 
licious chocolate can be made with it in two minutes. 
For invalids it is a most desirable article. It is made 
by WALLACE & COMPANY, 29 Cortlandt 8t., and 
can be had by the single (pound) jar, or case of one 
dozen at most of the good family grocery houses of 
New York and Brooklyn. 

Observe Carefully the qanatactunees’ name 
and trade-mark on the label! 


SRR: LAMB: 
59 CARMINEST NY 


6th Ave. Cars pass the Door. 


Church 
Furniture. 


A SPECIALTY. 


PULPITS, 
FONTS, 


CHAIRS, 
8. S. BANNERS, &c 
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THOSE DEVILS. 
BY THE REV. THOS. K. BEECHER. 


HE “mighty work” which Jesus seems to 
have performed most frequently was exor- 
cism, or the casting out of spirits. 

Those spirits are unfortunately called devils in 
our English version ; unfortunately, because they 
are thereby associated with the prince of this 
world, that old serpent which is Satay, the devil. 
A fairer translation would be spirits. Not but that 
demon would be a more nearly literal translation, 
accurate in the letter that is; but demon, like devil, 
has with us a malignant, infernal flavor which is 
not implied by the Greek words that resemble it. 

Persons who were possessed by these spirits 

were usually infirm, or disordered in some way. 
The symptoms—outcry, falling, foaming, wander- 
ing in solitude, dumbness, lunacy and others— 
were in that day ascribed directly to the infesting 
spirit. Nevertheless they may have been, in fact, 
symptoms of ailments not unknown in these mod- 
ern days. In which ease the ailments should be 
reckoned as opportunities, or apertures through 
which the spirits found access to the disordered 
bodies of their victims. It is probable that a 
healthy man cannot be possessed by a spirit against 
his will. But people enfeebled by sickness are 
not able to keep guard against intrusion. Be this 
as it may, these unfortunates were objects of com- 
passion, and were invariably relieved by the word 
of the Lord Jesus. 

The frequency of these works of exorcism indi- 
cates that in the days of Jesus cases of spiritual 
obsession were unusually numerous. This is not 
surprising. When Jesus, the Son of Gud, with 
hosts of attending angels, came to dwell for a term 
of years in the flesh as man, the movement stirred 
and astonished the spiritual world. It wasa great 
event. It is not surprising, therefore, that wan- 
dering spirits, like the ragged boys and loafers 
that follow a parade of soldiers through a city’s 
streets, climbing the lamp-posts and iufesting the 
trees, and dodging around and underneath respect- 
able citizens, sneaking in and out among the 
crowd, on and off the curbstones—that wanderirg 
spirits, I say, should have come thronging the earth 
in like manner; and wherever they found the 
body of a man unguarded, or in any wise weak, 
so that they could break in or hang on, or get the 
use of eyes and ears to see what was going on, and 
of nerves to feel the thrill and take part in the ex- 
citement, should have jumped at the chance. But 
as the advance guard of a regiment on a city park 
or common sometimes brandish their swords and 
dislodge the boys from their roosting-places, and 
bid them clear out and go to their hiding; so 
it is not surprising that the Lord, when beset by 
these spiritual vermin, should have spoken to them 
in tones of authority and bade them clear out; 
and when they begged not to be sent into limbo, 
let them go into swine. 

Who, then, were these spirits ? 

In reply, 1 ask, What spirits would naturally 
take most interest in such proceedings? 

If by tue strong arm of the police I have caused 
twenty noisy boys to be driven from the vestibule 
of achurch or theater, and, five minutes after, I 
hear footfalls, whistlings, crowings, and other boy 
noises in the same place, I infer that the police- 
man is off guard, and that the little rascals have 
come back again. 


In like manner, when the strong arm of death 
has driven out of the body thousands of unwilling 
souls who were full of the cares, riches, and pleas- 
ures of this world—souls that had few or no expe- 
riences or pleasures, except the experiences and 
pleasures of the flesh ; and by and by we find that 
every body that a spirit can possibly get into, 
a spirit has got into and is making a home there; 
what more natural than to say, these wandering 
spirits that were cast out by death have sought 
rest, and finding none have come back, and wher- 
ever they can find a neglected, tumble-down house, 
there they turn in to geta little taste of their 
old pleasures. 

And so itisin a high degree probable that the 
spirits that possessed these unfortunates in the 
time of Jesus were the souls of departed men ; 
and my Greek Yexicon assures me that the words 
used may mean, and often do mean, just this—the 
souls of the departed. 

Such souls or spirits as these would have a cer- 
tain pleasure at entering tabernacles of flesh when 
the front door is open, or when hospitably invited. 
And such would make revelations or manifesta- 
tions, sometimes wise, sometimes foolish. So that 
what are called “spiritual manifestations” to-day, 
are worth just as much and no more than the talk 
of an equal number of worldly-minded people, 
each one speaking out of his own body instead of 
a borrowed body. 

By conversation with some of the more intelli- 
gent spiritualists of to-day, I learn that this is the 
estimate which they put upon spiritual manifesta- 
tions and communications. These friends have 


long since ceased receiving them as if they were 
oracles. They listen to them now as they do to 
other talks of men; and they believe as much or 
as little as they see fit. 

I suppose, then, that Jesus during his stay upon 
earth spoiled a great many good mediums, casting 
out the spirits that possessed them, restoring the 
mediums to health, and teaching them to offer their 
bodies henceforth as temples for the Holy Ghost 
only, and not as taverns for the gratuitous enter- 
tainment of vagabond souls. 

The endeavor to “develop one’s self as a me- 
dium” has long seemed to me a thoughtless and 
shocking thing. For surely they who are fastid- 
ious as to whom they invite to the intimacy of 
the family, should be equally fastidious as to 
whom they invite to the closer intimacy of occu- 
pying together the same body. I certainly would 
give up my bed, or my seat at table, to a perfect 
stranger, far more readily than my person, my 
powers, my health, heart, or hands. 

And in this connection the statistics of our in- 
sane asylums are significant. There is an end of 
orderly housekeeping when one has opened the 
front door to a tribe of gipsies. There is an end 
of sanity when one has sent out invitations to any 
and to all spirits that may be nigh. ‘Come, enter 
in! possess me; see with my eyes, write with my 
hand, talk with my tongue!” This developing 
one’s self as a medium is equivalent to abdicating 
coutrol over one’s self. In other words, it is self- 
inflicted insanity. 

I am not without the impression that in all our 
mad-houses, if there were simplicity and child- 
like faith among Christian believers to-day,works 
of exorcism might be performed in the name of 
Jesus, and raving maniacs be restored to self- 
possession. At any rate, while the mystery of 
lunacy continues so inscrutable, and while the 
most experienced superintendents are readiest to 
confess their lack of understanding and their in- 
ability to cure, the failure of Christians to cast 
out devils by prayer and fasting cannot be more 
conspicuous than the failure of the faculty to heal 
the malady with valerian, morphine, hydrate of 
chloral, and other excellent drugs—excellent for 
all purposes except the cure of craziness. 

And after all, what better definition of a crazy 
man can any one offer than this: A human organ- 
ism used and played upon by one or more lawless 
spirits besides its own? What remedy for insan- 
ity promises better results than prayer aud piety? 





UNITARIANISM. 


BY A UNITARIAN LAYMAN. be 


S a distinctive denominational name in the 
United States, Unitarianism is less under- 
stood than it should be; mainly because those 
claiming the name seem not to know what it is 
themselves. A distinguished Unitarian clergy- 
man of Baltimore, said, not long since, When 
persons dissatisfied with their present faith, asked 
him what Unitarians believed, he was obliged to 
tell them that, though he had spent a life in 
preaching it, he did not know. 
The Unitarian Church in this cduntry originated 
in the very innermost fortress of New England 
Puritan orthodoxy. It was first preached by.cler- 
gymen who had been reared in the faith of a 
severely exacting, creeded, and dogmatic church. 
Restless under these exactions, and reading truth 
in the recorded words of Jesus himself; allowing 
these words to give life to their faith, rather than 
drawing inspiration from the interpretation of 
them by scriptural authors and commentators; 
they began to say that they did not believe certain 
things, prominent among which were the trinity 
of equal personages, constituting one Being ; and 
the generally accepted explanation of the Atone- 
ment, as made by one of them. 


The denial of the Trinity gave the name Unita- 
rian to a denomination which still clung to much 
6f the faith of the church in which it was reared, 
and around this name a bédy of clergymen, not 
excelled in the history of the world. for piety, 
learning, earnest faith, and convincing eloquence, 
created: an organized church of equally earnest 
and Christian men and women. Keeping fast hold 
of certain vital points common to all, allowing 
much individual freedom in minor matters of 
church routine, they erected their. edifice upon a 
negative rather than upon a positive foundation, 
but were able to point out to enquirers what they 
were, and what they proposed to teach. It was 
an organization having machinery and purpose, 
with engineers able to control and explain both. 
In fact, it. was more “ evangelical” than tle ad- 
vanced orthodox church of to-day. 

In the course of time, young people who had 
been bred in its belief associated with others who 
had no belief at all in Christian forms, except as a 
means of retaining worldly respect. A class. of 
“ free thinkers” thus assumed shape, and, needing 
a Christian name, found the Unitarian Church 





standing ready for their purpose. So, further 





doubts and denials began to appear in Unitarian 
conferences. Built upon the negative rock of 
denial, instead of upon the positive rock of asser- 
tion, these progressive ideas found congenial asso- 
ciation in the Unitarian Church, though there was 
lack of sympathy. The leaders of the denomina- 
tion, sure of their ability to overcome doubts, 
believing the matter to be trifling, and anxious 
to retain so much youth and intellect, hesita- 
ted on the brink of a precipice; asserted the 
entire Unitarian character of a half-destroyed 
church ; doubted the policy of demanding acqui- 
escence in formulas; timidly argued till the time 
of power passed from them, and so they found the 
truth of Asop’s old fable, only it was reversed, 
and the lion, throwing off its humble garb, stood 
forth the conqueror of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion. 


Denying that Jesus was the Son of God in any 
other sense than that all men are his sons; assert- 
ing that the Bible was only valuable as individuals 
found in it what their judgment approved, that 
while portions were of great worth, otber portions 
were actually bad, and the book as it is unfit to 
place in the midst of a family where moral purity 
is desired; comparing the philosophy of Plato, 
Socrates, and Confucius with that of the “ He- 
brew mechanic,” they loudly declared that the 
Carpenter’s system had outlived its usefulness. 
Stating that Jesus was a man of singularly refined 
moral perception, and that his life was of immacu- 
late purity, they asserted that his absence from 
theaters, horse-races, and other gatherings where 
humanity is supposed to sink the higher, and find 
the lower instincts of its nature, prevented him 
from knowing what those instincts were. Andso 
they said that such a man could have no knowl- 
edve of nor sympathy with the passions and im- 
perfections of mankind, therefore he could nei- 
ther be a saviour or mediator, a confidant or guide. 
People of no fixed religious faith, but who knew 
bow hard it was to gain social position or worldly 
esteem without its seeming, hastened to swell the 
ranks of such a procession, and so the Unitarian 
body marched along under the banner of freedom 
and individual liberty ; throwing aside the honor- 
ed flag of freedom and Christian union. 


The leaders of the church could neither endorse 
this flag, nor get the old one back. What then? 
They devised a “policy” to meet the occasion. 
Taught by their system of negation, and ripened 
by expediency into scene-shifters, sail-trimmers, 
I had almost said harlequins, this policy is more 
brilliant in its attempt to dosomething than in the 
result it has achieved. In any common parlance 
it would simply be called “ shirking.” It may be 
illustrated in a few words. “ What is Unitarian- 
ism?” “It is the grandest and simplest faith in 
the world, and is doing more to redeem and ele- 
vate mankind than any other theological system.” 
* But how is it doing it, what are the points which 
unite the church, and give it force?” “Oh! as to 
that you must ask every Unitarian, for we are all 
free to believe as we wish; the pastor of almost 
every church thinks differently from the pastor of 
other churches, and no minister expects his con- 
gregation to believe alike, or as he does.” “ Does 
the world move?” “Certainly it does.” “Nay, 
but it does not,” says another; “it is the sun 
which moves, for the Bible says the sun stood 
still for a while.” “Is there, then. no means by 
which certainty can be attained, and an authorita- 
tive answer given by which allcanabide?” “No, 
the sum of all wisdom is‘this ; whichever way each 
person believes is admitted by all to be as correct 
as the way in which they believe themselves.” It 
is all Unitarianism, my friend, anything, nothing, 
the part or the whole; only one thing is certain, 
which is, that noble minds and tender consciences 
must not be cramped by yielding assent to any- 
thing which does not suit their present conven- 
ience and advantage.. Or, as the newspaper organ 
of the denomination’ in New York (The Liberal 
Christian) expresses. it, “The Unitarian body re- 
fuses to make any definition of its faith the ground 
of its union; it will:keep its devotion to liberty at 
the expenseof its reputation for Christian faith ; 
it will wear the regimental colors of freedom in- 
stead of the grand army colors of faith.” 

Looking at the matter in an ordinary way, how 
could any man expect to do business uhless’ a 
name was attached to the goods he ‘had to sell?” 
How could hé gain respect for his opinions if h« 
refused to give them utterance? Simple “free- 
dom” is the clap-trap of the demagogue. Free- 
dom controlled by recognized safeguards, is the 
statesmanship which challenges the admiration 
of the world. It seems incredible that men who 
not only claim to be, but are, among the most in- 
tellectual, educated, and able in the world, should 
allow themselves to fall into such a shallow 
scheme. -The Unitarian denomination seeks con- 
verts, and wonders why they do not flock in. It 
claims tobe 4n Eddystone light-house, volunta- 
rily standing amidst dreadful waves, the force of 


tions away. Its leaders assert that they eccupy 
an outpost so near the frozen snows that other 
Chrissian sects have been chilled and driven back 
in attempting to keep side by side with them; 
yet all the while they offer nothing tangible or 
definite, except that the more individualized and 
free each one’s thought becomes, the more clearly 
he expresses the faith and policy of Unitarians. 
For some years discussion between old school 
and new school Unitarians, or, as they express it, 
Right wing and Left wing, has been sharp; the 
Right wing, or those holding to the positively or- 
ganized faith they derive from the words of Jesus, 
gradually yielding to the Left wing, whose only 
motto is the freedom to deny all things usually 
considered authoritative, even to the existence of 
Jesus himself. At a Conference held in New York 
a few months since, a single sentence, in which 
simple faith in Christ was expressed, was voted to 
be the unanimous belief of the denomination as- 
sembled ; and the Right wing said, “‘ Now we have 
shown the world what Unitarians are ;” but, on 
the next Sunday, sermon upon sermon from the 
Left wing declared that the victory was theirs, 
the Christ of the other wing not being their Christ 
atall. “If this was all the conservatives want- 
ed,” said a leading radical clergyman, “ they are 
easily satisfied, and could have had it long ago. 
The resolution means nothing ; one wing puts this 
interpretation upon it, the other that; and itreads 
one way as well as the other.” 

At the time of this conference it was deemed ad- 
visable to have some one responsible for the views 
of The Liberal Christian, whose age, character and 
purity of life, whose acknowledged position as a 
leader, towering high as a man of intellect and 
genius, would increase the circulation and useful- 
ness of the paper, which could onty be assured by 
combined Jabor, and a spirit of conciliation. 
Therefore, shortly after appeared at the head of 
the Liberal Christian columns the name of H. W. 
Bellows, D.D., Editor. In his salutatory he in- 
vited legitimate criticism from the constituents of 
the paper, by saying that he was to be “ held ac- 
countable for its principles and spirit.” Also it is 
proper to say, that, in addition to the qualifica- 
tions above named, he is, of all men in the denom- 
ination, best fitted for the attempt to make a pile 
of loose stones appear to be a cemented tower. 
Educated in the most precious and undying prin- 
ciples of the Unitarian faith, and acknowledging 
his present belief in them, he casts them aside and 
defends the “policy” which avers that a babel of 
voices is an organized speech; and places his vast 
strength under a broken column, hoping to raise 
it, fair and symmetrical in the eyes of the world. 

Two editorials in the Liberal Christian, result- 
ing from this impulsive inconsistency, have sug- 
gested this sketch. One in its isswe of July 22d, 
“A Word to the Extreme Right;” one August 
19th, “ Denominational Extension.” Both are the 
legitimate result of thinking one way and endeav 
oring to teach another, both irresistibly remina 
one of the clown who called his horse January 
because he was born in October. The first article 
states that the editor, claiming to be among the 
most conservative of Unitarians, is prepared to 
defend the general and necessary “ policy ” which 
has been just stated. After admitting that the 
denomination ought not, and will not, give utter- 
ance to, or explanation of, a common faith binding 
it together, it announces that a Pantheist or an 
Atheist, leading a moral life and calling himself a 
Christian, may claim as good ecclesiastical stand- 
ing in a Unitarian conference as the most conser- 
vative believer; also, that any one is allowed to 
use the Unitarian name and enjoy its denomina- 
tional prestige, if he calls himself a Christian, no 
matter if he disbelieves the Christian miracles and 
records, or even the historical existence of such a 
person as Jesus Christ. It then goes on to urge 
both wings to unite in welcoming inquirers and 
studeuts, giving them every opportunity to find 
out what Unitarianism is. The other article urges 
denominational extension by “embodying our 
views in‘ public preaching, and erystalizing them 
in organic forms.” All this is well, but leads di- 
rectly te the point where old Unitarians are balt- 
ing, where anxious inquirers are seeking to learn 
something, but are unable to find it. 

It is ¢ertain that very many are dissatisfied 
with the orthodox church of to-day. Its doctrines 

and dogmas are repugnant to an enlightened in- 
vestigation; and that it knows so itself is appa- 
cent by its preaching and publications, so much 
more liberal than formerly; and it is from this 
large class of earnest Christian minds that the 
proposed “denominational extension ” must come. 
But, what are the views, or where are the forms 
which shall be embodied and crystalized for their 
instruction? Uunitarianism is either an organized 
body, with forms strong enough to bind it togeth- 
er, and plain enough to be avowed by every man 
in it; orit is a mob of individual opinions, each 
well enough perhaps, and sufficient for the holder 





which has frightened other religious denomina- 
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ization to which, is a perversion of language, an 
absolute absurdity. Unitarian leaders say that 
they could have filled their ranks faster if they 
had protected themselves with articles of faith ; 
and in the same breath they say that such binding 
links hamper them. Do they not thus admit that 
they are wasting labor and bringing upon them- 
selves reproach, rather than honor? Does not 
everything in the world prove that combined force 
is better than scattered effort? The most useless 
work and the most wasted life result from the at- 
tempt to make people believe in something that is 
too indefinite to assume form. Can they form an 
Eddystone light-house when, instead of a fixed 
light, countless will-o’-the-wisps flicker hither and 
thither, dying out just as they have lured distress- 
ed travelers into a morass? Will an outpost amid 
tempests and snows give warmth and food to the 
frozen and famished wanderer if, instead of taking 
him directly to the refuge and stores, thousands 
call him here and there till he drops exhausted 
before he has reached either fire or food ? 

This article is not intended as a contrast between 
Orthodox and Unitarian denominations, but as an 
appeal to the common sense of the latter, which 
has sheltered and comforted the writer for nearly 
fifty years, to continue that shelter and comfort to 
him and to others. When Unitarians seceded 
from orthodoxy they did not ask to remain in that 
church ; they only desired not to be maligned be- 
cause in the exercise of conscientious duty they 
felt obliged to travel another path. They had 
liberality enough to believe that all denomina- 
tions and every sect were on the road which, to 
them, was the right one. If everlasting punish- 
ment comes to any one it is to him who, believing 
in the truth of one thing, deliberately does an- 
other. Butthis liberality ought not to extend so far 
as to allow others to come into your own body and 
give it another direction. The same apirit which 
demanded the right to erect a new church should 
bid others, whether in or out of it, erect another 
and newer church if it becomes necessary to their 
spiritual welfare ; but no interpretation of liber- 
ality can justify a man in yielding his own con- 
viction of right to expediency. 

Here isthe real pitfall of Unitarianism. Mistaken 
liberality, good nature with a little timidity, add- 
ed to an earnest desire to retain the strength of 
youth in the eoncern, induced a continuance of 
the partnership, though doubting the wisdom of 
the “new departure ;” and, as in many a business 
partnership, the young men have taken the firm 
right away from its founders. If it is conceded, 
as indeed it is and must be, that the simple name, 
Unitarian can no longer be an expression of the 
business conducted in the premises, there is but 
one thing to do. If weakness was shown in losing 
the distinctive name, let no added weakness en- 
deavor to prove that it is not lost. The old Uni- 
tarian faith is something which has been most 
precious to its holders, which is well worth telling 
to others. Let those who hold it come forward 
and avow it, as being bound together by the prin- 
ciples preached by Channing, the Wares, Pea- 
bodys, Dewey and Elliott, and still daily urged by 
many earnest preachers. Let them say that, 
though Parker and others following him, were 
Unitarians in one sense, they have no more right to 
the name in its distinctive and recognized sign of 
denominational belief, than have the followers of 
Mohammed, or the children of Israel, all of whom 
are certainly Unitarians, and as certainly not form- 
ing any portion of the Unitarian denomination, 
Then will they indeed “embody and crystallize their 
forms,” then will people, dissatistied and anxious, 
find something to study, and the world will decide 
the right. To use a common expression well il- 
lustrating the present position of the Unitarian 
Chureh, “A bad thing urged in unison is better 
than a good thing hidden; a lie well stuck to and 
backed, better than the truth wavering.” 

Unitarianism of afew years ago was a stately 
ship, fair to the eye, well built, ably commanded, 
the pilot at his post, life-boats all around gather- 
ing up shipwrecked and stranded souls, who were 
welcomed by its passengers, and carried steadily 
and surely into the haven. Unitarianism of to- 
day is a battered hulk, rudderless and pilotless, 
sails loosely flapping, its officers quarreling, its 
crew mutinous, winds carrying it this way and 
that at the mercy of waves and tides, filled with 
dead bones and dry ashes, its boats lost, certain 
to founder. In foundering it will do more than 
carry to the bottom those who justly deserve to 
sink, for with it are swallowed up the hopes of 
those who have looked upon it as the stay, and sup- 
port, and refuge of humanity. 








PLAIN TALK ON THE SCHOOL QUES- 
TION. 
SHORT time ago the Christian Union 
printed in “ Public Opinion” a brief, tem- 
perate, and pointed statement ef the Catholic 
view of the public school question, according to 
the New York Tablet. Representing as it does 
the most honorable, as well as most decided op- 
position to the common schools as now conducted, 
the Tablet may justly ask from those who take 
contrary ground, an equally temperate statement 
of the reasons why the Catholic demand is refused. 
As such a statement does not appear to have been 
made,—certainly not in the Christian Union (at the 
time I write) since the “Catholic view” was repro- 
duced in it,—I take the liberty of offering what 
seem to me to be sufficient reasons for not making 
the change proposed. 


In this I do not profess to present the Protest- 
ant view of the question. Indeed the position 
taken by most Protestant papers is to my mind 
less fair, less consistent, and not nearly so defen- 
sible as that taken by the Tablet. I shall endeavor 
to look at the matter solely from a national point, 
or rather plane of view, and to justify a rigidly 
non-religious management of public education as 
the only one that can consistently be undertaken 
by a Republican government representing all 
grades and shades of religious belief. 

All parties agree that a government resting on 
the intelligence of the people must have an intel- 
ligent people. To this end public schools are 
necessary ; at least there never was an intelligent 
people without a good system of public instruc- 
tion, nor an unintelligent people with one. An 
ideally perfect school system is out of the ques- 
tion in a country like ours, where so many clash- 
ing interests are to be considered. The most that 
can be hoped for is a system that shall provide 
economically the best instruction with the least 
offense to personal and denominational preference. 

Does our present systém meet this requirement ? 

The Tablet says No, it discriminates against 
the Catholics: “therefore we have asked the per- 
fect equality of all religions in our public schools ; 
in other words, that the Catholic be able to send 
his children to the public schools free from the 
intolerance which exalts a religion, which we 
look upon as a false religion, over his own.” This 
request for religious equality is just. It may be 
lawfully demanded; for whoever introduces into 
the public schools any teaching which exalts the 
religion of one portion of the people over that of 
another, does what he has constitutionally no 
right to do. Those who would say in this con- 
neetion, “ This is a Protestant country,” and “ We 
have a right to Protestant publie¢ schools,” assert 
what has no foundation in sense or equity. It is 
no more a Protestant country than it isa “ white 
man’s country” or a red-white-and-blue country. 
The country is a Republic, which accords equal 
privileges to all religions without professing any. 

The Tablet objects to Bible reading in the 
schools. This exercise offends not only Catholics, 
but Jews, and that other large portion of our 
citizens, who do not accept the Bible as the “ word 
of God,” and object to its use as such in the pub- 
lic schools. This offense the schools have no law- 
ful right to give, and I am sure the Christian 
Union will join with the Tablet in desiring to save 
the school system from the overthrow which this 
unwise policy threatens,—“ by establishing there- 
in freedom of religious belief for all.” 

“But,” continues the Tablet, “to have freedom 
of belief you must teach no religion; you must 
ostracise in toto religious instruction.” This is cer- 
tainly the true ground to take. Itis the only ground 
that our government can consistently take. If 
Protestants and Catholics would only agree upon 
it, the school trouble would be at an end. Unfor- 
tunately a good many Protestants will not accept 
it, and none of the Catholics—not even the Tablet. 
It objects to the public schools because they do 
not accord freedom of religious belief, and will 
have none of them if they do. “Eliminate their 
sectarian character by banishing religious teach- 
ing, of any sect, the only way in which univer- 
sality can be attained, and we, as Catholics, are 
face to face with a deadlier enemy than sectarian- 
ism in any form.” To the Catholic mind there 
seems to be no distinction between a non-relig- 
ious school and an irreligious school—between 
one that excludes religion and one that opposes 
religion. If it were true that a man who has not 
the name of God forever on his lip is a “ godless” 
man, and that one cannot be an ungodly man who 
has, then the Catholic failure to discriminate be- 
tween two things so widely different would seem 
less unreasonable. The Tablet continues : 
“Education without religion cannot be educa- 
tion for good. The intellectual man is very im- 
portant, but the intellectual man divorced from 
the moral man, is a materialist, and will become 
an atheist and an evil motor in society ; and we 
hold that, in schools without religion, such di- 
vorce cannot be prevented, not even by home- 
teaching, not even by the Sunday-school.” 

Here we have opinion and assertion, not argu- 
ment. As an offset it may be asserted that the 
secular school does not divorce the moral from 
the intellectual, that proportionally as few of the 
pupils of secular as of church schools become 
evil motors in society. If the Tableé’s assertions 
were true, atheism ought to be vastly more preva- 
lent in this land of secular (“ godless”) education 
than in France, and Germany, and Italy, where, 
until within a year or two, secular schools have 
been uaknown. The simple facts that it is not,— 
that the alleged effect appears abundantly in the 
absence of the assumed cause, and the cause is 
present without the threatened effect,—throws 
grave doubt over the asserted connection be- 
tween the two. But all this is aside from the 
main question. 

A short time ago the Catholic World printed a 
long article in opposion to the public schools. It 
professed to give the Catholic view of the matter, 
which was that the Church is the divinely author- 
ized teacher, and any meddling in education by 
the State or by individuals is an impious usurpa- 
tion. The Tablet is wise enough not to urge a 
doctrine so antagonistic to the spirit of our insti- 
tutions. It does not ask that the Church shall 
contro! all the schools, but only those attended 
by Catholic children. It claims that the Church 





does pot askit+ “she only proposes the wise re- 


form of the denominational system so success- 
fully tested in Europe.” 

This brings the matter toasimple issue. We 
have a system of public schools which Catholics,— 
some of them certainly—are conscientiously op- 
posed to using. They tell us that all the good re- 
sults of our system can be obtained by another 
well-tried system which they can use. If this is 
true it is not only impolitic but unjust to refuse 
to adopt the reform they propose. Says the Tablet: 

“A system which shall apportion to every per- 
suasion its due proportion of the public educa- 
tional fund, raised, as now, by taxation, is the 
only system which will satisfy all, give to every 
religion its fair scope for development, banish 
proselytism, and signally decrease the danger of 
this country becoming infidel.” 

It would be presumption to say positively be- 
forehand, that such a system would, or would not 
succeed bere; nothing but trial can determine 
that. There are, howéver, ample reasons, I think, 
for declining to make the trial now. 

A year ago the Zablet would probably have 
pointed to Canada and the other provinces of the 
New Dominion in evidenee of the satisfactory 
working of the system it proposes. But since two 
or three of our neighbors to the Northward have 
abandoned the system and adopted the leading 
principle of ours, the customary appeal to their 
experience is spoiled. Far away to the other side 
of the globe the Australians are moving in the 


and the clergy are civil servants. The govern- 
ment has a legal right not only to teach but con- 
trol religion. With us the government has no 
such power. 

Again, the religious parties are fewer in Ger- 
many than here, and religiously the communities 
are less mixed. On one side all are Catholics, on 
the other all Lutherans, or Jews. If any stray 
“Evangelical” creeps in he does it at his own 
risk. Two, or at most three, scholastic divisions 
are required. Here, instead of two or three divis- 
ions, we should be required to make twenty or 
thirty. The disruption of the school system and 
the destruction of the schools would be the in- 
evitable result. 

In view of all these facts, I think our people are 
amply warranted in saying to the Tablet and the 
party it represents: Your request is unreasonable. 
However well the denominational system may 
work in Germany, it would be folly for us to 
attempt it here, under such wideiy different con- 
ditions and im the face of the failure of the sys- 
tem in so many other countries—especially in 
England and her colonies, where the composition 
of society is so much more like our own. We 
should be happy to satisfy you, but we cannot on 
this basis. Between the deadliest enemy to popu- 
lar government, popular ignorance, and the 
“ deadliest enemy” to the Catholic Church,—non- 
religious education,—we are constrained to 
choose the latter. 


same direction. The sectarian wrangle in En- 
gland over the religious composition of the new 
school boards is additional proof that the denomi- 
national system is not always so sweetly harmo- 
nious as the Tablet would have us believe. 

But it says vaguely, the system succeeds “in 
Europe.” 

Where in Europe, pray? Not in Norway, Swe- 
den, or Denmark, for in those countries the 
schools are all Lutheran. 

Not in Holland, since in that thrifty little king- 
dom the public schools are purely secular. Itisa 
pleasure to add that the schools of Holland are 
among the best in the world. 

Belgium presents quite the opposite state of 
things. The government aids slightly all sorts 
of primary schools, without attempting anything 
like a vigorous or consistent system of public in- 
struction. As a consequence the public is not 
instructed. The schools are few and poor, and 
the average of popular intelligence low. 

France has tried the same plan somewhat more 
zealously. The development of the past eighteen 
months show how inefficiently the people have 
been taught. An ignorant peasantry and an ignor- 
ant mob of workmen have well-nigh destroyed 
what remained after the losses entailed by an 
ignorant ruling class. It is significant that almost 
the first thing called for by the awakened people 
is a system of unsectarian national schools. 

Spain awoke not long ago te her intellectual 
poverty. The Church had been her only teacher, 
and the people had not been taught. The State 
has turned schoolmaster, and despite the opposi- 
tion of the clergy is doing much to raise the 
nation from its degraded position. 

Italy has followed Spain in taking education 
away from the Church and erecting national 
schools to correct the dense ignorance the Church 
has fostered. 

The seven-weeks’ war opened the eyes of Austria 
to her weakness and the cause of it. The result 
was a breach with the Church, which as the only 
“divinely authorized” educator had kept down 
education, and the adoption of a national school 
system. A few weeks ago a congress of two 
thousand Austrian teachers adopted a series of 
vigorous resolutions in favor of the entire ex- 
clusion of religious teaching from the national 
schools, and their action was officially commended. 

Bavaria has heretofore shown the brightest ex- 
ample of the working of the system which the 
Tablet demands. The schools have been among 
the best; but unhappily they could not remain 
harmonious. The conflict between the Old Catho- 
lics and the New has invaded the field of learn- 
ing, and the State has been compelled to inter- 
fere to keep the peace. 

Switzerland—that working-model of a great 
nation, with its diverse nationalities and ex- 
tremes of religious faith,—overrules all sects in 
the matter of education, and allows no member 
of any religious order to serve on the public 
educational staff. Its school administration has 
no superior in comprehensive thoroughness, prac- 
tical efficiency, and harmonious working. Each 
of its twenty-five cantons has an independent 
school system ; but all agree in enforcing educa- 
tion regardless of the opposition of religious sects. 

The States of the new German Empire remain 
to be noticed. Of these Prussia is the type and 
model. Here, if anywhere “in Europe,” the de- 
nominational system has worked successfully. 
Modifications of the German school system has 
been made of late, and my impression is that the 
changes have been toward a stricter seculariza- 
tion of the schools; but I have not the facts at 
hand. 

Let it be granted that the policy of making re- 
ligion a regular part of public school work, and 
dividing it between the several religious bodies, 
has been abundantly successful in Germany. 
Does it follow that the plan would work well 
here? I think not. 

In the first place, religion is a part of the politi- 
cal machinery of German States. There is a 
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F I were asked what distinctive quality came 

into religion by the Lord Jesus Christ, in ad- 
vance of anything and beyond anything that was 
familiarly known under the old Jewish dispensa- 
tion, I should say, Sympathy. 

The Jews strove after righteousness. They had a 
very clear idea of character, based upon straight 
lines (of course the figure is borrowed from mate- 
rial things). And the Old Testament, not deficient 
in exhortations to mercy and tenderness and kind- 
ness, is mainly and robustly intent upon the pro- 
duction of righteousness. 

In the New Testament not only is this tendency 
not let down, but it is intensified—and by a very 
different way. While the Old Testament held men 
up to the standard of duty, and the reward, or pen- 
alty, as the case might be, flashed all through, in the 
New Testament a testimony is given to rectitude in 
athousand ways. Virtue and piety are made beau- 
tiful, and wrong is corrected, by sympathy and by 
suffering one for another. And the center of the 
example of Christ was the fact of a perfect and 
divine Being consenting to bear our transgressions; 
and not only to bear them, but to bear with them. 
Perfect himself, he was yet in sympathy with 
creatures who were imperfect in all moods and 
tenses. 

By sympathy we mean fellowship; having a com- 
mon feeling with; embracing with our warm affec- 
tion and feeling those who are not right, whom we 
do not like, who are not agreeable to us. It is tak- 
ing hold of persons by our heart’s love and confi- 
dence though they may be unlovely; though they 
may be wandering far from our standards. 

I wish, to-night, to make a few remarks with ref- 
erence to our getting along together; to give an 
analysis of the way in which people get along with 
each other in life. 

Now and then—and only now and then—we meet 
with a person of a happy temperament who gets 
along smoothly with every one; who gets along 
with men as the moon does. Shining, his light falls 
over them; but it does not warm them, or anything 
else. It finds them and leaves them about the same. 
There are such silvery, complacent natures as that. 

But now and then there is a person of good moral 
judgment and spiritual nature, and at the same 
time Christian tenderness, who is concerned with 
everybody about him—with little children that fall 
in his way; with the fellow-passengers by his side 
in the car; with the poor and needy; with sinners; 
with those who are out of the way. Such persons 
every one is interested in; and their hearts go out 
to every one, not in complacency,—that is, not in 
approbation of his course,—but in tenderness, as 
well as for his welfare. Their influence, while it is 
winning and sweetening, is all the time elevating. 

These are rare instances, I am sorry to say. These 
traits, if they come out in Christians, come very 
late in life. This sympathy for others is a very late 
ripening fruit. 

It is true that we have a general sympathy for the 
welfare of men. Our Sunday-schools and mission 
labors are an indication of that. We sympathize 
with men in the mass. And when we go out among 
the unfortunate classes and get hold of a needy 
ease here and there, we are very much interested 
in that special case, and we work it up, and are ex- 
ceedingly patient with it. And I oftentimes think 
that a man must have a very cold heart who is not 
deeply interested in the case of one who has been a 
drinking, dissipated creature, whose confidence he 
has secured, who tells his troubles to him, who tries 
to turn round and forsake his evil ways, for whom 
he must get work, and whom he allows to come and 
see him and get advice from time to time. Persons 
do a good deal of work so in individual instances; 
and as far as it goes it is right; but it does not meet 
the requirement of the Christian character, which 
is that this sympathetic spirit should be, not spe- 
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cial, but general; that it should work toward every 
one, and work all the time; that it is to be the 
frame of our mind, the state of our piety, if I may 
so say. 

The application that I wish to make of this sub- 
ject is to church-fellowship, and household relation- 
ship, and business intercouse. 

We are always willing to bear with folks who 
please us. There is not a bit of difficulty about 
tbat. There is a sort of subtle elective affinity 
which we feel toward particular individuals. We 
go into a boarding-house where there are a dozen 
people, and we pick out this, that and the other one 
who seem to suit us, The operation of their under- 
standing and disposition is such that they go sym- 
pathetically with us. And we become interested in 
them to the exclusion of the others. And thus we 
contravene the spirit of our Master, who said 

* If yesalute your brethren only, what do ye more than 
others? do not even the publicans so?” 

If you go into a cluster of six or eight persons, and 
one is haughty, cold, abrupt, you say, ‘‘ I have seen 
enough of him. I shall be polite to him, of course; 
I must be a gentleman; but I do not want anything 
more to do with him.’”’ Why? Because he does not 
affect you pleasantly. Your feelings are the test. 
What makes you happy, and what you like, he does 
not like. One is stingy; another is selfish ; another 
is cold; another makes too free a use of the tongue ; 
and those facts are reasons enough why you should 
guard yourself against them. I hold, however, that 
the law of Christian sympathy, as evinced by the 
Lord Jesus Christ, requires that there should be 
something in you that goes out toward those per- 
sons just because they need sympathy; because 
they are imperfect. 

** Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 


If there is any . burden harder to bear than a bad 
temper, what is it ? If there'are any burdens harder 
to bear than those of disposition, what are they ? 
And if it were our custom quietly and unostenta- 
tiously to feel, when we meet any one, “I am 
meeting my Lord’s child ; this is the child of my 
Father ;’’ if we could carry with us always such a 
feeling that, though a monster of iniquity came be- 
fore us we should have ringing out to us through 
the spheres, ‘* Nevertheless, it is the Lord’s child ;”’ 
if we tempered our feeling toward those who are 
unfortunately organized ; if for Christ’s sake, and 
for their sakes, we carried a feeling of sweetness and 
gentleness and kindness toward them, and desired 
to make them happy, do you not think our sym- 
pathy for them would be of more benefit to them 
than any denunciation of them could be? Not 
that they may not be rebuked. I admit the 
propriety of occasional rebukes. We are often 
placed in such relations that we are obliged to bear 
testimony against people. But that is special. The 
other is to be general. Sympathy toward all with 
whom we are thrown in contact is to be a marked 
feature. 

** Well,” do you say, “I havenot grace by nature’? 
Then that is what you are to pray for, and labor 
for, and educate yourself toward. If you have 
grace by nature, make it stronger. If not, then you 
are to develop it by culture. And you will come 
nearer to the Lord Jesus Christ by sympathy with 
those who are out of the way, than in any other 
manner. 

Look at the way in which we exalt ourselves. 
How, in conversation about our equals or about 
our friends, we say, *‘ Brother So and so is a very 
good man ; but he is rough and blunt.”’ Go and ask 
a mother about her child. Do you suppose she will 
put the fault first? Will she not cover over 
that child’s faults? Is there not, if I may so say, a 
sweet deceit, a glorious hiding? Does not the 
mother’s instinct put the best traits of the child 
forward, and keep all the others in the shade? Is it 
not one of the most beautiful things in the house- 
hold that, while the child is learning to be good, 
and strong in goodness, all its faults are hidden, 
and that goodness is made to blossom out? But do 
we do so in our dealings one with another? Is it 
nota matter of common notoriety that we almost 
invariably, when we speak of others, speak of their 
faults ? 

You bring me a vase of exquisite proportions and 
I see a flaw in it. After that, you may turn the 
vase round, and seek to hide the flaw as much as 
as you please, but the moment I see the vase I can 
always see the flaw. It is a symmetrical vase, but 
that flaw stands out upon it, and mars its perfec- 
tion. 

Is it not so withour thoughts of people? Donot 
we think of their faults, their shortcomings, when- 
ever we seethem? Do not these rise to our minds 
in such a way as to obscure their other and better 
traits? Are we not accustomed to indulge our- 
selves in conversation about them? Do not we 
carry on a sort of social traffic, too often? We do 
not, when we are in each other’s sight or presence ; 
but do we not behind each other’s back? Do we 
talk about each other as brothers and sisters should ? 
And if you are better than others in this respect, 
are you still not infinitely below the standard of 
duty—the standard of the Lord Jesus Christ ? 

Now, consider the effect of this. As near as I 
can recollect, when I was a child, if I had done 
wrong I never told it to my school-master. I am 
afraid I told him a great many other things! Why? 
Because my school-master had a magisterial air, 
and my faults struck against a stone wall, as it 
were, when I went to him. But there were mem- 
bers of my father’s family—one of my sisters, and a 
maiden aunt of whom I have spoken before, and 
several others—to whom I dared to go and speak 
about my faults. I would run away from school, 
and I dared to tell them that I was sorry for what 
Ihaddone. For I neither got a cuff, nor a scolding, 
nor exposure. I knew that they would not bring 
me into trouble. I knew that they would hide my 
faults, and shield me. And I recollect distinctly 
that with such persons it was easy for me to be 
frank. I could confess my sins to them, and peni- 
tence followed. 

How many persons are there to whom you could 


confess your sins? How many persons are there in 
regard to whom you feel, ‘‘ It is safe for me to go 
and tell that brother or sister what I know to be a 
taintin my disposition’’? If you have fallen into 
wrong, how many persons are there in whom you 
can safely repose confidence respecting that wrong? 
You can do it with God; you can do it with Christ; 
you can do it with here and there one of Christ’s 
disciples; but can you doit with people generally? 
Are you not often and often thrown back on a self- 
defensive attitude? Are men not obliged to shelter 
themselves, as it were, with an impenetrable guard, 
against the thoughts and feelings which they meet 
with in this world? If, however, we were tender- 
hearted, as the apostle says we should be, one toward 
another; and if we bore one another’s burdens, 
how differently would we carry ourselves toward 
each other! Weshould not be found, as we often 
are in the family, holding each other’s faults up to 
ridicule. How many times do we set traps, as it 
were, for those that are in our midst! A man is 
quick-tempered ; and we pick at him at the table, 
and wink at each other, and laugh, as much us to 
say, ‘We have fetched him!’’ How often do we, 
in various little ways, conscious of our power of 
analysis or insight, point out where the flaw or the 
vein runs in another! How seldom do we feel 
toward one another that spirit of love which 
brought Christ from heaven, which led him to 
tarry long on earth, and to lay down his life for his 
enemies and for men steeped in sin, and which has 
led him through the ages since to reign in heaven, 
and bring home sons and daughters to glory, by 
long-suffering with them; by giving himself all the 
time, living and dying for them! If Christians in 
churches were full of such dispositions as he has 
manifested toward his creatures they would be as 
sweet as gardens to bees. You do not have to drive 
bees into flowery gardens; and if the church was 
filled with persons who were placable, easy to be 
entreated, helpful, full of good works, loving, ra- 
diant, cheerful, courageous; if these were the ordi- 
nary aspects of Christian experience in churches, 
there could not be churches built bigenough. Per- 
sons want to know why it is that people do not go 
to meeting more. People will go to meeting wher- 
ever their hearts are fed. Let there be a church 
which is full of persons who draw powerfully on 
the sympathies of their fellow men, and who are in 
earnest about living now and hereafter, and there 
will be no trouble about getting people to go to it. 
Deep Christian sympathy—that will do the work. 
Mr. —— asked : “Is it not necessary that Christians, in 


order to experience these feelings, should find the motive- 
power that will produce them ?”’ 


Undoubtedly the contemplation of the example 
of the Lord Jesus Christ tends to quicken and re- 
produce in us the same qualities that we see in him. 
That is one influence (I suppose you mean by motive, 
influence), but not the only influence, by which this 
state of things is brought about. A man is made 
charitable toward others by a consideration of his 
own faults; by a recognition of his own failings; 
by saying, “That man sins as I do not; but I sin in 
other respects as he does not. Whatam I that I 
lift myself arrogantly above my fellow man? [I am 
in the same condemnation with him.”’ 

Two thieves were crucified with Christ, and one 
of them railed at him; and the other rebuked him, 
saying, 

“ Dost theu not fear God, seeing that thou art in the 
same condemnation ?” 

All of us are dying on the cross, is the spirit of the 

thief’s remark. And no man that measures himself 
by the law of God, and by the immense deficiency 
that is in himself, but will feel abashed at the 
thought of being censorious or over-rigorous in his 
requisitions toward others. 
Another thing: I have always found that the ex- 
ample of a Ohristian who praeticed these virtues 
was very efficient with me. I have received great 
help from Christian hymns. The most faithful, the 
best interpreters of Scripture are hymns. No com- 
mentaries are as good as hymns’ to interpret the 
Bible; and I find great consolation from them in 
the contemplation of my attainments. When I 
think of Christ, I am tempted to say, ‘“‘Lord, of 
course Thou, being infinite, canst do it; but I, being 
finite, cannot;”’ but when I see a man like myself 
doing it, I say, “I see that it can be done,” andI 
try—and that is a wonderful help to me. 

Another thing: If I succeed in doing it a few 
times, it gives me courage to try again and again. 
A man needs to be encouraged to do good. That is, 
he needs to be made to believe that he can do it. 
And as, by trial, he little by little gets the flavor of 
it, more and more he comes to love it, and more 
and more he gains facilityin making achievements 
in that direction. 








REFORM IN SunDAY-ScHooL Music.—The sub- 
ject referred to in the following note is an import- 
ant one, and should cemmand the interest of all 
who are concerned in Sunday-school work : 


“On Thursday Evening, the 19th inst., the annual meet- 
ing of the Brooklyn Sunday-school Union will be held at 
the Rink, Clermont ave., near Myrtle ave., in this city. We 
expect to make it a grand celebration, our object being 
twofold—to excite greater interest in the Sunday-school 
work generally, and to make a vigorous effort to inaugu- 
rate a movement for securing a higher character of hymns 
and music for Sunday-school use. Rev. Mr. Cheney, of 
Chicago, the Rev. H. M. Gallaher, of Brooklyn, the Rev. 
H. M. Scudder, D. D., of Brooklyn, and Mr. George H. 
Stuart, of Philadelphia, will deliver short addresses, The 
Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, the Rev. Dr. W. 8. Studley, of 
Brooklyn, will take part in the exercises. A choir of a 
thousand Sunday-school scholars, under direction of Mr. 
Henry Camp, will sing hymns and music prepared and ar- 
ranged for the occasion, and which are of a very high order, 
The music has been selected for the purpose of proving 
that Sunday-school scholars can and will sing good, first- 
class music, just as readily and as joyously as the poor 
trash which fills so many of our Sunday-school singing- 
books. 

“While addresses and articles against such wretched stuff 
are useful, it has been thought that a practical illustration 
of the excellence and usefulness of the music which schools 
have been urged to adopt, would be the most convincing 





inducement that coujd be afforded.” 





MY WIFE AND I; 
OR, 
HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 





Br HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “ Minister's Wooing,” &c. 
CHAPTER XLV. 


MY WIFE’S WARDROBE. 
ET not the reader imagine by the paragraph 
on Saratoga trunks that my little wife had 
done what the Scripture assumes is the impos- 
sibility for womankind, and as a bride, forgotten 
her attire. 

Although possessing ideas of great moderation, 
she had not come to our mountain home without 
the appropriate armor of womanhood. 

I interpreted the duties of a husband after the 
directions of Michelet, and was my wife’s only 
maid, and in all humility performed for her the 
office of packing and unpacking her trunks, and 
handling all those strange and wonderful mys- 
teries of the toilet, which seemed to my eyes 
penetrated with an ineffable enchantment. 

I have been struck with dismay of late, in read- 
ing the treatises of some very clever female 
reformers concerning the dress of the diviner sex. 

Is it really in contemplation among them to re- 
duce itto a level as ordinary and prosaic as it 
obtains among us men, heavy-footed sons of toil? 
Are sashes and bows, and neck-ribbons and tiny 
slippers and gloves to give way to thick-soled 
boots and buckskin gauntlets and broadcloth 
coats? To me, my wife’s wardrobe was a daily 
poem, and in her use of it I derived the satisfac- 
tion of faculties which had lain dormant under 
my heavy black broadcloth, like the gauzy tissue 
under the black horn wings of a poor beetle. I 
never looked at the splendid pictures of Paul 
Veronese and Titian in the Venetian galleries, 
without murmuring at the severe edicts of modern 
life which sends every man forth on the tide of 
life, like a black gondola condemned to one un- 
varying color. Those gorgeous velvets in all the 
hues of the rainbow, those dainty laces and 
splendid gems, which once were allowed to us 
men, are all swept away, and for us there remains 
no poetry of dress. Our tailor turns us out a suit 
in which one is just like another with scarce an 
individual variation. 

The wife, then, the part of one’s self which 
marriage gives us, affords us a gratification 
of these suppressed faculties. She is our finer 
self; and in her we appreciate and enjoy what is 
denied to us. I freely admit the truth of what 
women-reformers tell us, that it is the admiration 
of us men that stimulates the love of dress in 
women. It isa fact—I confess it with tears inmy 
eyes—but itis the truth, that we are blindly 
enchanted by that play of fancy and peetry in 
their externals, which is forever denied to us; 
and that we leok with our indulgent eyes even 
on what the French statesman calls their ,“ fu- 
reurs de toilette.” 

In fact, woman’s finery never looks to another 
woman as itdoestoa man. It has to us a charm, 
a sacredness, that they cannot comprehend. 

Under my wife’s instruction I became an expert 
guardian of these filmy treasures of the ward- 
robe, and knew how to fold and unfold, and 
bring her everything in its place, as she daily 
performed for me the charming work of making 
up her toilet. To be sure, my slowness and 
clumsiness brought me many brisk little lectures, 
but my good will and docility were so great that 
my small sovereign declared herself on the whole 
satisfied with my progress. There was a vapory 
collection apparently made up of bits and ends 
of rainbows, flosses of clouds, spangles of stars, 
butterflies and humming-bird’s wings, which she 
turned and tossed over daily, with her dainty 
fingers, selecting a bit here and a morsel there, 
which went to her hair, or her neck, or her girdle, 
with a wonderful appropriateness, and in a 
manner to me wholly incomprehensible; only 
the result was a new picture every day. This 
little, artless tableau was expensive neither of 
time or money, and the result was a great deal of 
very honest pleasure tous both. It washer pride 
to be praised and admired first by me, and then by 
my mother, and aunt, and uncle Jacob, who turned 
her round and admired her, as if she had been 
some rare tropical flower. 

Now, do the very alarmingly rational women- 
reformers! speak of propose to forbid to women 
in the future all the use of clothes except that 
which is best adapted to purposes of work? Is 
the time at hand when the veil and orange flowers 
and satin slippers of the bride shall melt away 
into mist, and shall we behold at the altar the 
union of young parties, dressed alike in swallow- 
tailed coats and broadcloth pantaloons, with brass 
buttons ? 

If this picture seems absurd, then, it must be 
admitted that there is a reason in nature why the 
dress of woman should forever remain different 
from that of man, in the same manner that the 
hand of her Creator has shaped her delicate limbs 
and golden hair differently from the rugged organ- 
ization of man. Woman was meant to be more than 
a worker; she was meant for the poet and artist 
of life; she was meant to be the charmer ; and 
that is the reason, dear Miss Minerva, why to the 
end of time you cannot help it that women always 
will, and must, give more care and thought to 
dress than men. 

To be sure, this runs into a thousand follies 


else the remedy is not extirpation, but direction. 
Certainly my pretty wife’s pretty toilets had 
a success in our limited circle, which might pos- 
sibly have been denied in fashionable society at 
Saratoga and Newport. She was beauty, color, 
and life to our little world, and followed by almost 
adoring eyes wherever she went. It was as real 
an accession of light and joy to the simple ways 
of our household to have her there, as a choice 
picture, or a marvelous strain of music. My wife 
had to perfection the truly artistic gift of dress. 
Had she lived in Robinson Crusoe’s island with 
no one to look at her but the paroquets and the 
monkeys, and with no mirror but a pool of water, 
she would have made a careful toilet every day, 
from the mere love of beauty; and it was de- 
lightful to see how a fresh, young, charming 
woman, by this faculty of adornment, seemed to 
make the whole of the sober, old house seem like 
a picture or a poem. 

“ She is like the blossom on a cactus,” said my 
Uncle Jacob. “ We have come to our flower, in 
her ; we have itin us; we all like it, but she 
brings it out; she is our blossom.” 

In fact, it was charming to see the delight of 
the two sober, elderly matrons, my mother and 
my aunt, in turning’over and surveying the pretty 
things of her toilet. My mother, with all her 
delicate tastes and love of fineness and exquisite- 
ness, had lived in these respects the self-denied 
life of a poor country minister, who never has 
but one “ best pocket handkerchief,” and whom 
one pair of gloves must last through a year. It 
was a fresh little scene of delight to see the two 
way-worn matrons in the calm, silvery twilight of 
their old age, sitting like a pair of amicable 
doves on the trunks in our room, while my wife 
displayed to them all her little store of fineries, 
and all three chatted them over with as whole- 
hearted a zeal as if finery were one of the final 
ends in creation. 

Every morning it was a part of the family break- 
fast to admire some new device of berries or blos- 
soms adapted to her toilet. Now, it was knots of 
blue violets, and now clusters of apple blossoms, 
that seemed to adapt themselves to the purpose, 
as if they liad been made for it. In the same 
manner she went about the house filling all pos- 
sible flower vases with quaint and original com- 
binations of leaves and blossoms till the house 
bloomed like a garland. 

Then there were days when I have the vision 
of my wife in calico dress and crisp white apron, 
taking lessons in ornamental housewifery of my 
mother and aunt in the great, clean kitchen. 
There the three proceeded with all care and 
solemnity to perform the ineantations out of 
which arose strange savory compounds of cakes 
and confections, whose recipes were family heir- 
looms. Out of great platters of egg-whites, 
whipped into foamy masses, these mystical 
dainties arose, as of old rose Venus from the 
foam of the sea. 


I observe that the elderly priestesses in the 
temple, of domestic experience, have a peculiar 
pride and pleasure in the young neophyte that 
seeks admission to these Eleusinian mysteries. 

Eva began to wear an air of precocious matron- 
ly gravity, as she held long discourses with my 
mother and aunt on all the high mysteries of 
household ways, following them even to the 
deepest recesses of the house where they displayed 
to her their hidden treasures of fine linen and 
napery, and drew forth gifts wherewith to enrich 
our future home. 

In the olden times the family linen of a bride 
was of her own spinning and that of her mother 
and kinswomen ; so that every thread in it had a 
sacredness of, family life and association. One 
can fancy dreams of peace could come in a bed, 
every thread of whose linen has been spun by 
loving and sainted hands. So, the gift to my wife 
from my mother was some of this priceless old 
linen, every piece of which had its story. These 
towels were spun by a beloved aunt Avis, whose 
life was a charming story of faith and patience ; 
and those sheets and pillow-cases were the work 
of my mother’s mother ; they had been through 
the history of a family life, and came to us 
fragrant with rosemary and legend. We touched 
them with reverence, as the relics of ascended 
saints. 

Then there were the family receipt books, whicl 
had a quaint poetry of their own. I must confess, 
in the face of the modern excellent printed 
manuals of cookery and housekeeping, a tender- 
ness for these old-fashioned receipt books of our 
mothers and grandmothers, yellow with age, 
where in their own handwriting are the records of 
their attainments and discoveries in the art of 
making life healthful and charming. There was 
a loving ecarefulness about these receipts—an. 
evident breathing of human experience and 
family life—they were entwined with so many 
associations of the tastes and habits of individual 
members of the family, that the reading of my 
mother’s receipt-book seemed to bring back all 
the old pictures of home-life ; and this precious 
manual she gave to Eva, who forthwith resolved. 
to set up one of her own on the model of it. 

In short, by the time our honeymoon had passed, 
Eva regarded herself as a passed mistress in the 
grand freemasonry of home life, and assumed. 
toward me those grave little airs of instruct 
blent with gracious condescension f 

male inferiority which obtain among good « 

She began to be my little mother nea less tuan 
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My mother and aunt were confident of her suc- 
cess and abilities as queen in her new dominions. 
It was evident that though a city girl aud a child 
of wealth and fashion, she had what Yankee 
matrons sre pleased to denominate “faculty,” 
which is, being interpreted, a genius for home life, 
and she was only impatient now to return to her 
realm and set up her kingdom. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
LETTERS FROM NEW YORK. 


BOUT this time we got a very characteristic 
letter from Jim Fellows as follows: 

Dear Hal:—My head buzzes like a swarm of 
bees. What haven’t I done sinee you left? The 
Van Arsdels are all packing up and getting ready 
to move out,and of course I have been up making 
myself generally useful there. I have been daily 
call-boy and page to the adorable Alice. Mem :— 
That girlis a brick! Didn't use to think so, but 
she’s sublime! The way she takes things is so 
confounded sensible and steady! I respect her— 
there’s not a bit of nonsense about her now— 
you'd better believe. They are all going up to 
the old paternal farm to spend the summer with 
his father, and by Fall there’ll be an arrangement 
to give him an income (Van Arsdel I mean), so 
that they'll have something to go on. They'll take 
a house somewhere in New York in the Fall and 
do fairly ; but think what a change to Alice ! 

Oh, by the by, Hal, the Whang Doodle has made 
her appearance in our parts again. Yesterday as 
I sat seratching for dear life, our friend "Dacia 
sailed in, cocks’ feathers and all, large as life. She 
was after money, as usual, but this time it’s her 
book she insisted on my subscribing for. She in- 
formed me that it was destined to regenerate so- 
ciety, and she wanted five dollars for it. The 
title is: 

THE UNIVERSAL EMPYREAL HARMONIAD, 
BEING 
An Exposition of the Dual Triplicate 
Conglomeration of the Infinite. 


There, now, is a book for you. 

*Dacia was in high spirits, jaunty as ever, and 
informed me that the millennium was a-coming 
straight along, and favored me with her views of 
how they intended to manage things in the good 
time coming. 

The great mischief at present, she informs me, 
lies in possessive pronouns which they intend to 
abolish. There isn’t to be any my or thy. Every- 
body is to have everything just the minute they 
happen to want it, and everybody else is to let em. 
Marriage is an old effete institution, a relic of 
barbarous ages. There is to be no my of husband 
and wife, and no my of children. The State is 
to raise all the children as they do turnips in 
great institutions, and they are to belong to 
everybody. Love, she informed me, in those de- 
lightful days is to be free as air; everybody to 
do exactly as they’vea mind to; a privilege she 
remarked that she tock now as her right. “ If I see 
a man that pleases me,” said she, “ 1 shall not ask 
Priest or Levite for leave to have him.” This was 
declared with so martial an air that I shrank a 
little, but she relieved me by saying, “ You needn’t 
be frightened. I don’t want you. You wouldn’t 
suit me. All I wantof youis your money.” Where- 
at she came down to business again. 

The book she informed me was every word of it 
dictated by spirits while she was in the trance 
state, and was eomposed conjointly by Socrates, 
St. Paul, Ching Ling, and Jim Crow, representing 
different races of the earth and states of progres- 
sion. From some specimens of the style which 
she read to me, I was led to hope that we might 
all live as long as possible, if that sort of thing 
is what we are coming to after death. 

Well, it was all funny and entertaining enough 
to hear her go on, but when it came to buying the 
book and planking the V, I flanked. Told ’Dacia I 
couldn’t encourage her in possessive pronouns, 
that she had no more right to the book than I 
had, that truth was a universal birthright, and so 
the truths in that book were mine as much as 
hers, and as I needed a V more than she did I 
proposed she should buy the book of me, She 
didn’t see it in that light, and we had high words 
in consequence, and she poured out on me like a 
thousand of brick, and so I coolly walked down 
stairs, telling her when she had done scolding to 
shut the door. . 

Isn’t she a case? The Dominie was up in bis 
den, and I believe she got at him after I left. 
How he managed her [I den’t know. He won't 
talk about her. The Dominie is working like a 
Trojan, and his family are doing finally. The 
kittens are all over his room with as many capers 
as the fairies, and I hear him laughing all by him- 
self at the way they goon. We have looked at a 
dozen houses advertised in the paper, but not one 
yet is the bargain you want; but we trudge on 
the quest all our exercise-time daily. It will 
turn up yet, I’m convinced, the very thing you 
want. 

Heigho, Hal, you are a lucky dog. I’m like a 
lean old nag out on a common, looking over a 
fence and seeing you in clover up to your hat-band. 
If my kettle oaly could boil for two I’d risk about 


the possessive pronouns. To say the truth I am} 


tired of Land my, and would like to say we and 
our if I dared. 

Come home any way and kindle your tent fire, 
and let a poor tramp warm himself at it. 


Your dog and slave, Jm™M, 


Bolton’s letter was as follows: 


Dear Hal:—I promised you a family cat, but I 
am going to do better by you. There is a pair of 
my kittens that would bring laughter to the 
cheeks of a dying anchorite. They are just the 
craziest specimens of pure jollity that flesh, blood, 
and fur could be wrought into. Who wants a comic 
opera at a dollar a night when a family eat will 
supply eight kittens a year? Nobody seems to 
have found out what kittens are for. I do believe 
these two kittens of mine would cure the most 
obstinate hypochondria of mortal man, and, think 
of it, I am going to give them to you! Their 
names are Whisky and Frisky, and their ways 
are past finding out. 

The house in which the golden age pastoral 
is to be enacted has not yet been found. It is 
somewhere in fairy land, and will probably sud- 
denly appear to you as things used to, to good 
knights in enchanted forests. 

Jim and I went down to the steamer yesterday 
to see Miss Van Arsdel and your cousin off for 
Europe. They are part of a very pleasant party 
that are going together and seem in high spirits. 
I find her articles (your cousin’s) take well, and 
there is an immediate call for more. So far, good! 
Stay your month out, my boy, and get all you can 
out of it before you come back to the “dem’d grind” 
of New York. Ever yours, Bouton. 

P. $.—While I have been writing, Whisky and 
Frisky have pitched into a pile of the proof-sheets 
of your Milky Way story, and performed a ballet 
dance with them so that they are rather the worse 
for wear. No fatal harm done however, and I 
find it reads capitally. I met Hestermann yester- 
day quite enthusiastic over one of your articles in 
the Democracy that happened to hit his fancy, 
and plumed myself to him for having secured you 
next year for his service. So you see your star is 
in the ascendant. The Hestermanns are liberal 
fellows, and the place you have is as sure as the 
Bank of England. So your pastoral will have a 
good bit of earthly ground to begin on. B. 

The next was from Alice. 


Dear Sister:—L am so tired out with packing, and 
all the thousand and one things that have to be 
attended to! You know mamma 1s not strong, 
and now you and Ida are gone, I am the eldest 
danghter, and take everything on my shoulders. 
Aunt Maria comes here daily, looking like a 
hearse, and I really think she depresses mamma 
as much by her lugubrious ways as she helps. 
She positively is a most provoking person. She 
assumes with such certainty that mamma is a fool, 
and that all that has happened out of the way 
comes by some fault of hers, that when she has 
been here a day mamma is sure to have a head- 
ache. But I have discovered faculties and 
strength I never knew I possessed. I have taken 
on myself the whole work of separating the 
things we are to keep from those which are to be 
sold, and those which we are to take into the 
country with us, from those which are to be 
stored in New York for our return. I don’t know 
what I should have done if Jim Fellows hadn’t 
been the real considerate friend he is. Papa is 
overwhelmed with settling up business matters, 
and one wants to save him every care, and Jim 
has really been like a brother—looking up a place 
to store the goods, finding just the nicest kind of 
aman to cart them, and actually coming in and 
packing for me, till I told him I knew he must be 
giving us time that he wanted for himself—and 
all this with so much fun and jollification that we 
really have had some merry times over it, and 
quite shocked Aunt Maria, who insists on main- 
taining a general demeanour as if there were a 
corpse in the house. 

One wicked thing about Jim is that he will take 
her off; and though I scold him for it, between 
you and me, Eva, and in the “buzzom of the 
family,” as old Mrs. Knabbs used to say, I must 
admit that it’s alittle too funny for anything. He 
can make himself look and speak exactly like 
her, and breaks out in this way every once in a 
while, and if we reprove him, says, “ What’s the 
matter? Who are you thinking of? I wasn’t 
thinking of what you were.” He is a dreadful 
rogue, and one can’t do anything with him; but 
what we should have done without him, ’m sure 
I don’t know. 


Sophie Elmore called the other day, and told 
me all about things between her and Sydney. 
She is sending to Paris for all her things, and 
Tullegig’s is all in commotion. They areto be 
married early in October and go off for a tour in 
Europe. You ought to see the gloom on Aunt 
Maria’s visage when the thing is talked about. 
If it had been anybody but the Elmores I think 
Aunt Maria could have survived it, but they have 
been her Mordecai in the gate all this time, and 
now she sees them triumphant. She speaks 
familiarly about our being ruined, and finally the 
other day I told her that I found ruin altogether 
a more comfortable thing than I expected, where- 
at she looked at me as if I were an abandoned 
sinner, sighed deeply, and said nothing. Poor soul! 
I oughtn’t to laugh, but she does provoke me so 
I am tempted to revenge myself in a little quiet 
fun at her expense. 

The other day Jim was telling me about a 
house he had been looking at. Aunt Maria lis- 
tened with a severe gravity and interposed with, 
“Of course nobody could live on that street. Eva 
would be crazy to think of it. There isn’t a good 
family within squares of that quarter.” 





I said you didn’t care for fashion, and she gave 





me one of her looks and said, “ I trust I sha’n’t see 
Eva in that street; none but most ordinary people 
live there.” Only think, Eva, what if you should 
live on a street where ordinary people live? How 
dreadful! 
* Well, darling, I can’t write more; my hands are 
dusty with packing and overhauling, and I am 
writing now on the top of a box waiting for the 
man to cart away the next load. We are all well, 
and the girls behave charmingly, and are just as 
handy and helpful as they can be, and mamma 
says she never knew the comfort of her children 
before. 

God bless you, dear, and good by, 

Your loving 


[To be Continued.) 


ALICE. 





Public Opinion. 


WAS DICKENS A CHRISTIAN? 
{From Seribner’s—Dr. J. G. Holland.] 


F Mr. Dickens was a Christian—and this after 

all is the real question that the world cares for 
—there must be better evidences of the fact than 
appear in the defense under consideration. If he 
was a Christian he was fond during his life of 
Christian people. With as hearty a hatred of sec- 
tarianism and bigotry and cant as Mr. Dickens 
himself ever entertained, we declare in all candor 
that there are men and women in the world who 
are informed and moved by the spirit of the Master. 
They love mankiad for his sake. They devote their 
lives and labors, and yield their heart’s best love to 
him. They are pure and sweet and good. They 
live lives of prayer and benevolence. If Mr. Dick- 
ens was a Christian he loved the society of these 
people, and was supremely interested in their aims 
and ends of life. When between these and those 
who so ofteninvited him to the convivial table he 
was called upon to choose, he made a Christian 
choice. So his defender should not have been con- 
tent to tell what Mr. Dickens believed, but he 
should have shown by his sympathies with Christian 
people that he possessed the Christian spirit. He 
should have shown how he always labored heart 
and hand with the Christian Church in every good 
work; how for that religion which is the hope of 
the world hespent money and sacrificed time and 
talents, that its benign influence might be spread 
among the nitions of the earth and the ignorant 
multitudes of his own nation. His ardent sympathy 
with Christian missions should have been brought 
forward, and his love and respect for Christian 
ministers, as displayed in his novels. If all this had 
been done, the question would have been more 
nearly settled than it is. If Christianity is 
something to be bottled up in a last will and testa- 
ment, or only used for the purposes of art and lit- 
erature, it is very cheap stuff, and is not really 
worth making much ado about. If it is something 
which softens, purifies, and elevates character, and 
reforms and regulates life, itis not at all necessary 
to inquire what a man believes. If Mr. Dickens 
yielded his life to thesupreme control of Christian 
motives, he wasa Christian man; and, for the life 
of us we do not see how he could have been other- 
wise. Nor do wesee how wecan do better in the 
attempt to determine this—and we are not respon- 
sible for this attempt—than to examine with the 
eye of common sense the manifestations and out- 
come of his life. 

TEST OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER AS 

LITERARY MEN. 
{From the Christian Register.) 

T the time of Mr. Dickens’ death a certain 
class of evangelical preachers denied to him 
the Christian name, because he did not come up te 
their tests. An association of ministers had a very 
animated discussion on this point, and at last 
dodged the issue... Mr. Fulton, with logical consist- 
ency, from time to time, keeps up the fight, and 
with vigorous directness, applies the evangelical 
test, and reads Mr. Dickens out of the Christian 
fold. This same method from time to time has been 

applied to other literary men. 

Some religious newspapers, in speaking of the late 
Lord Macaulay, place special emphasis on the fact 
that toward the close of his life he gave evidenee 
of being a Christian. What was the nature of this 
testimony ? Was it claimed that his heart swelled 
with a deeper and holier love for man, that his 
mind became more reverent and his prayers more 
devout? Was it alleged that he grew stronger in 
the love of truth, and rose to a loftier eloquence in 
the advocacy of freedom? We have reason indeed 
to believe and rejoice that, as he increased in years, 
he grew in the graces and virtues of life, and that 
he regarded all things with a deeper religious seri- 
ousness. But this was not urged in evidence of his 
being a Christian. The reason given was that his 
mind was more inclined to accept the doctrines of 
the “ Evangelical Church.” 

So it was with Washington Irving. He wasaman 
of marked purity of character. His writings are 
not soiled by the stain of a single immoral senti- 
ment. The beauty of his genius and the grace and 
charm of his style have added luster to American 
literature. His kindness of heart, which was so 
universally recognized, had its basis in the feeling 
of benevolence. He never treated sacred themes 
with levity, never uttered a whisper of religious 
skepticism, and yet at the time of his death there 
were religious newspapers whe hesitated to call him 
Christian. And this simply because he did not give 
proof of a technical change, and make open profes- 
sion of certain doctrines. . ... 

This treatment of literary men brings out with 
distinctness the different tests which are applied by 
the ** Evangelical’ and Liberal Christian. The char- 
acter of the man is our standard. We value com- 
mon goodness more than the profession of certain 
doctrines. We believe more in the spirit which ani- 
mates a man than in the letter. The life and not 
the doctrine is the test, . . . , 





— 








APPLIED TO 


This practical test is both simple and searching. 
It insists that we shall judge the tree by its fruits. 
The test is a moral and spiritual one, What sort of 
men and women does your faith make? The great 
aim of the religion of Christ is to reach the beart 
and life. The highest blessing it offers is the strength 
and worth it imparts to our characters. The 
choicest gift which Christ can confer is that of 
moral purity and perfection. No one can be his 
true disciple whe does not make a persona! effort to 
obtain these, Whatever else we may be, we are not 
Christian unless we live in accordance with the 
principles and. spirit of Christ. This is the test 
which Jesus himself made: ‘“ By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
to another.” 


CHARLES O'CONNOR ON THE CITY SITUATION. 
(From a Letter to Roswell D. Hatch—Oct. 2.) 


Vy ITHIN the last two years a charter has been 

provided for this city, which substantially 
denudes the people of all control, and places their 
political interests, and, indeed, their private for- 
tunes, in the hands of a cabal. It is asserted by the 
foes of this measure, and scarcely denied by its 
friends, that corrupt appliances moved to its sup- 
port the legislators by whose arts and influences it 
was carried. Some of the successful adventurers 
in this field of political speculations have not been 
content to enjoy in secret their ill-gotten gains, but 
have rioted in unaccustomed luxuries, and, flaunt- 
ing their magnificence before the public gaze, have 
excited the amazement of some, and perhaps the 
jealousy of others. Such is not unfrequently the 
career of vice when doomed to an earthly retribu- 
tion. Such would seem to have been the case in tl.is 
instance. Inquiry was stimulated, search made, 
and detection accomplished. The foul spirit of 
corruption was compelled to spring from its crouch- 
ing posture, It stands revealed in all its monstrous 
bulk and giant stature, terrifying by its power and 
disgusting by its deformity the honest masses. The 
people are pressing forward for redress with energy 
which is irresistible, It may be objected 
that [this] assumes the fact of malversation, and also 
that the accused officers are justly held respon- 
sible. The former has scarcely been denied; the 
latter cannot justly be questioned. Personally I 
have a strong conviction that one of them has him- 
self committed no peculation. For anything per- 
sonally known to me, and perhaps, for anything 
direetly and irrefragibly known, they may all be 
guiltless to this extent. But if they have committed 
no crimes, the circumstances, actually established 
beyond a doubt, involve every one of them in grave 
responsibility for the crimes of others. How stand 
the facts, which are not denied, and could not be 
disputed ? 


The public moneys were committed to the care 
and were under the control of these officers to an 
enormous amount. Those moneys had disappeared 
leaying the city treasury-house empty. Of the dis- 
bursement no account could be given, except cer- 
tain book entries, bearing upon their face presump- 
tive evidence that through indirect means the 
Treasury had been rifled by its official guardians. 
A gilauce further would have sufficed to vindicate 
the motives, at least, of these public servants, or to 
make their guilt manifest. A simple inspection of 
the vouchers on file in the public paymaster’s office 
was alone necessary. From a perusal of these ex- 
isting documents one result or the other was inevit- 
able. The vouchers were demanded; a day was 
assigned for their production ; and during the still 
hours of an intervening night that public office, while 
under watch and guard by the implicated officers 
or their selected agents, was secretly entered, as if 
by aburglar, and these very papers furtively ab- 
stracted. Can there be any doubt of the just con- 
clusions from these facts? In private life charity 
is, indeed, of all virtues, the greatest, but in public 
stations it cannot be permitted to blind the judg- 
ment and prevent those just resolutions which are 
essential to the common weal. Until the deeds of 
that night, so fatal to official reputations, shall have 
been investigated by the keen eye and unsparing 
hand of judicial scrutiny, these appointed guardians 
of the publie property cannot be deemed innocent 
or be safely intrusted with high places in the confi- 
dence of the Democratie party. Ifa fertile and in- 
dulgent imaginatior could frame a theory consist- 
ent with their innocence, it would stil! become the 
duty of every citizen, especially when acting in a 
representative capacity, to deny them any new 
marks of favor until perfect éclaircissement could 
behad. . . ‘ 


Various acts of recent legislation have clothed 
these officers with a dangerous control over the 
ballot-box. It cannot be affirmed that the jury- 
box is beyond their control. It is indisputable that 
they can open or close at pleasure the avenues to 
judicial preferment. While this state of things 
exists, how can truth, justice, or the public weal be 
maintained, if these ends should perchance require 
a sentence of condemnation ? 


THE PRINCIPLE OF CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


[* Misread Passages of Scripture,” by J. Baldwin Brown, B. A.| 


“ HERE shall be one fold, and one shepherd.” 

Literally, there shall be one flock, one shep- 
herd. The difference between the two renderings 
isa grave one. The mistranslation of the words of 
the Saviour in the English version is most unfortu- 
nate, as I believe that it has been at the root of 
much serious misapprehension of the true nature of 
that ‘unity of the church which was contemplated 
by the Lord. “One flock, with one shepherd” is 
distinctly the prevision of Christ. The word rightly 
rendered “fold” in the earlier portion of the verse 
is in this last clause advisedly changed to the word 
which can only be translated “flock.” Not one 
“fold”; many folds it might be, many visible 
bodies, many diverse forms of thought and energy; 
but one flock—one spirit, one heart to hear and to 
obey the Master, one hope, one home in the “ gene- 
ral assembly and church of the first-born” on high. 





We mourn over the divisions of Christendom, 
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and most justly. The saddest, darkest thing under 
the sun, in the estimation of heaven, must be the 
rent, disfigured, distorted body of that church for 
which the Saviour prayed as he entered into the 
shadow of the last agony, that it might be one, as 
He and the Father were one, that the world might 
believe that he came forth from God. But it is dis- 
cord that heaven mourns over, net diversity. Two 
hearts, hearts at war, hearts in schism—not two 
thoughts, diverse because each of them necessarily 
partial modes of apprehending and setting forth 
the deep things of God. When Christendom agrees 
to one creed, one form of words, it will sign its own 
sentence of dissolution. When it agrees to one 
spirit, is of one heart to hear the voice of the one 
Shepherd, and to recognize by the heart’s sure in- 
stincts all who in various forms and by various 
paths are striving to obey and to follow Him, it will 
have a fresh Pentecostal baptism, a fresh outburst 
of joyous, victorious life. For Christendom to agree 
to the same words, and to rest in the same intellec- 
tual conceptions as setting forth the whole truth of 
God, would be simply to rest on a human founda- 
tion and not onadivine. God has not given us a 
creed in the Bible. He could not have given usa 
creed. No words which even divine art could com- 
bine could express to the understanding of man the 
whole sum of the truth of God. He has given usa 
life, and such light as flows from it; and ‘the life 
is the light of men.’”’ To walk in the Light, to be 
drawn by the magnet of the Life, this is the life of 
faith. 


Literature and Art. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


N perhaps the most elaborate scheme of Uni- 
versity education ever published,—J. Scott 
Russell’s Technical University for the English 
People—the three learned professions of the past 
are supplemented by upward of twenty modern 
ones, each requiring a long course of special train- 
ing. But even in this would-be exhaustive scheme, 
journalism—the profession representative of all 
professions—is entirely overlooked. There is no 
stronger evidence of the slowness of scholastic in- 
stitutions to adapt themselves to the new require- 
ments of the times than the fact that this most re- 
sponsible and influential profession of the age should 
have had to wait so long for recognition by them. 
The example has been set, however, and it is to be 
hoped that the new course in Letters to be estab- 
lished in Cornell University will not only prove 
successful but will be widely imitated. The course 
will require five years of study of literature, his- 
tory and political science, and will lead to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Letters. 














At a congress of some two thousand school- 
teachers in Linz, in Upper Austria, a short time 
ago, the question of religious instruction in public 
schools was discussed with a freedom somewhat re- 
markable in view of the recent emancipation of the 
schools from church control. Ina series of resolu- 
tions the teachers declared that the teaching of re- 
ligion according to creed is opposed to the funda- 
mental principles of popular education; that the 
teaching of morality should proceed by example as 
well as precept, and a knowledge of the original 
source of existence be developed as simply and 
spiritually as possible by means of science and his- 
tory ; and that, since the teaching of religion and 
morality is independent of creeds, the necessity for 
an ecclesiastical teacher of religion in national 
schools disappears. In his opening address, the 
Governor of the province delighted the school re- 
formers with official assurance that the Government 
continued to be animated by a progressive spirit in 
educational matters, and that it would never per- 
mit any retrogression on that head. 


The statistics just published by the Russian 
Department of Education show that the efforts of 
the Government to raise the educational status of 
the Empire are sadly needed. In Siberia, only one 
person in 664 is under schooling. In the southern 
provinces—Kieff, Padolia and Volhynia—the pro- 
portion is one to 532; in the three Old Russian prov- 
inces possessing no school boards, one to 471; in 
the thirty-five Old Russian provinces having 
school boards, one to 168; in the Kingdom of 
Poland, one to 31; in the Baltic provinces, one 
to 19.. The superiority of the West is said to be 
be even more considerable than these figures indi- 
cate, for a great falling off has been observed in the 
sohools since the carrying out of the Imperial ukase 
prescribing ‘the exclusive use of the Russian lan- 
guage as the medium for teaching in the national 
schools. 


England’s fragment of Germany, the little island 
of Heligoland, seems to be better off educationally 
than its alien mistress. Its school system dates 
from 1868, previous to which time very little could 
be said to the credit of the schools. In 1868, Gov. 
Maxse issued an ordinance requiring all children 
between five and fifteen years of age to attend the 
colonial schools, unless their parents or guardians 
could prove that they were receiving an efficient 
private education. The School Superintendent 
makes a monthly report to the police court of all 
delinquent parents, who, if found guilty, are duly 
fined. The fines levied are applied to the purchase 
of books for the school library and school-books for 
poor children. After considerable opposition, all par- 
ties have become reconciled to this law, and all the 
children are receiving an excellent education. The 
teaching is done in German ; but English is taught, 
and taughtso thoroughly that all the children who 
have finished the course of study speak and read 
English well. As the people are all Lutherans there 
is no religious difficulty. The Superintendent is the 
Lutheran pastor and ail the children belong to his 
fiock. The young Heligolanders are said to show 
remarkable aptness for calculation and to excel in 
arithmetic and algebra, > 


The Channel Islands do not fare so well. ‘They 
were excluded from participation in the provisions 
of the school system adopted for England and 
Wales, last year, and the grants formerly made to 
their schools have been stopped. Fruitless appeals 
have been made to the home government; and now, 
unless the island authorities are able to provide the 
requisite funds, which is thought improbable, the 
schools will have to be closed. Much anxiety is felt 
in consequence, especially in Jersey. 


Encouraging reports are made of the intellec- 
tual, physical and fingncial suecess of the School of 
Horticulture for young women at Newton, Mass. 
Each of the students has given thirty or forty 
minutes daily during the summer to recitation in 
botany and kindred subjects, in addition to the 
regular work of the greenhouse and garden. A 
second greenhouse has been erected by the girls, who 
have boarded and glazed it without assistance. They 
have also supplied themselves with garden vegeta- 
bles, doing all the work except the heaviest and 
coarsest. This outdoor labor has had the happiest 
sanitary effect; girls who could not work more than 
two hours a day soon becoming able to endure and 
enjoy six or eight hours’ work. Two of the students 
are about to start greenhouses and gardens in the 
neighborhood of Boston. 


BOOKS. 


Mediation. The Function of Thought. 


Andover : 
W.F. Draper. 1871. 


This is a fragment—perhaps it were better to say 
it is a foundation, laid in preparation for a promised 
superstructure. ‘‘Mediation,” in the title, desig 
nates the whole work. In the present volume the 
author endeavors “ to show the base which exists, in 
the normal constitution of humanity,” for the truth 
which he is subsequently to build up before us in its 
symmetrical completeness. He now discusses the 
function of thought in man, as distinguishing him 
from all other animals, not only in degree, but in 
kind. This leads us into a field of most interesting 
inquiry ; one which has always attracted thoughtful 
men, and just now has acquired additional interest 
on account of the discussion provoked by the Dar- 
winian assumptions. The distinguishing functions 
of human thought are placed under three general 
heads. I. Language. II. Proportion. IIT. Juris- 
prudence, or Law. Under Proportion he puts Pure 
Mathematics; Applied Science; and Art. In these 
things,—Language, Proportion, and Law,—he at- 
témpts to show that man is not only superior, but is 
essentially different from all other animals. By 
language he has an embodiment of abstract and gen- 
eral ideas, and society,—with a special, expansive, 
and enriched social intercourse. Through Propor- 
tion he has mathematics, form, beauty, art. From 
Law, morals, government, order. 

The book might have been a corpulent, wide-mar- 
gined octavo without any addition to its materials. 
It comes to the reader in its present form because it 
is so thoroughly thought. A quiet, scholarly pa- 
tience,—first of observation, then of careful deduc- 
tion, and then of clear, compact expression—has 
given us a great deal of statement, illustration, and 
argument, inasmall compass. The volume isabout 
the size of the Duke of Argyle’s Reign of Law, 
which, by the way, the author has evidently read 
and sometimes quotes, omitting, carelessly, or to 
secure simplicity, it may be, to acknowledge his 
indebtedness. In rebutting Mr. L. H. Morgan’s de- 
ductions from the works of the American beaver, 
for example, he says—with less care, however, than 
is usual with him—* The most stupid individuals of 
the most inferior races of men use tools; the prim- 
eval man is tracked by his flint knives, and arrow- 
heads. No other animal uses tools. Possibly some 
may consider the throwing of cocoanuts at enemies 
by monkeys as a use of missiles kindred to human 
devices,—but certainly,’’ &c. 


The book will be welcomed as a valuable addition 
to the forces which are being gathered and organiz- 
ed, to meet the more recent forms of infidel asser- 
tion. And apart from its ulterior purpose it pos- 
sesses great interest for the general reader in its 
facts, and its immediatereasonings. Hereand there 
we meet a Hawthorne-like minuteness of observa- 
tion, and original reflection, given to us in well- 
selected words. We quote at length a paragraph 
under the general head of Proportion: 


“The movements of a serpent make upon us exciting, 
and (sometimes) terrible impressions, from three causes. 
The wriggling action resembles the contortions of limbs in 
agony (anguis, anguish). The nature of the movement is 
mysterious. And lastly, it has none of the rhythm which 
belongs to other animal motion. The first impression arises 
in the force of association and sympathy. The second is 
founded on the terror which is always felt at power wnich 
is unexplained. The motion of feet, of wings, of fins, even 
the swelling and contracting rings of worms, account for 
the advance of the animal of whose structure they form a 
part. But the method by which a snake glides is not evi- 
dent. It is only the extraordinary number, and arrange- 
ment, and strength of his muscles, which enable him to do 
what no other animal could accomplish without limbs. The 
further horror of the impression lies in the absence of 
rhythm. Several boa-constrictors brought from the tropics, 
lying apparently terpid on blankets, will appear at first to 
be dead; but the eye will soon discover, not that they 
move, but that they have moved since first observed, iike 
the hour-hand of a clock, too slowly to be noted. ,And this 
motion continues without pause or haste. A determinate 
movement so steady, so long drawn out, gives an appalling 
sense of power;—which it well may, since we know that 
when the animal seizes its prey, the motion of these same 
folds will be so rapid that neither then can the eye follow 
the action. No other animal moves without apparent effort 
in renewing the impetus, and it is the absence of this im- 
pulse which enhances the appearance of craft. The tread 
of a cat is not so stealthy, nor her spring so sudden, The 
anger of a caged rattlesnake, slowly rising against intruders 
on his repose, has the same expression in his motion—un- 
broken, steadily increasing ; the swaying is without sudden 
turns, and its steady acceleration gives the expression of 
that measured frenzy which ceases to be anger, and be- 
comes the deliberation of malice.” 


These carefully elaborated illustrations relieve the 
mind from any tension, that is painful, in following 
the more abstract generalizations and reasonings. 
The interest of the work culminates in the consider- 
ation of the facts which establish man’s recognition 








of Law, and in the author’s deductions from this, ! 


Here it rises from a popular, yet thorough, moral 
philosophy, to the confines of religion, and leaves us 
to expect, with much desire, the volume of which 
this book is the forerunner. The following brief re- 
view gives a coup d’wil of the closing section: 


“The vegetable function is distinguished from crystal- 
ization by its development through its automatic organs. 
The animal function goes beyond the vegetable in govern- 
ing some of its movements by volitions. Humanity ad- 
vances further. Its volitions are not all generated by nat- 
ural motives. Absolute, universal truths produce move- 
ments in humanity which cannot be generated in nature. 
Eternal principles may be placed before the mind, by which 
human nature may be lifted up, even (voluntarily) to suf- 
fer crucifixion. When motives are founded on general 
principles man partakes of a universal life. His individ- 
ualism is superseded, as the action of the private soldier is 
incorporated into the movement of anarmy. The will is 
freed from the supreme dominion of impulse, and of mo- 
tives limited by the individual sphere, when it enters into 
that adoption which bestows general relations,” 


The volume is arranged in paragraphs, seldom long- 
er than the two that we have quoted, and these are 
numbered to facilitate reference. The full index to 
these paragraphs—no title exceeding the single line— 
presents a compact, but full and lucid synopsis of 
the contents. 


Sir Walter Scott: The Story of his Life. 
Shelton Mackenzie. 
Co. 1871. 


By R. 
Boston : James R. Osgood & 


Among the contributions to the centenary ecele- 
brations in honor of Sir Walter Scott appears this 
volume of biography, designed, its preface tells us, 
to be “full but not diffuse, reliable as well as 
popular.”’ Dr. Mackenzie’s qualifications for this 
task are too universally understood to require 
enumeration. Condensing Luckhart’s much fuller 
narrative with such exeellent judgment, that he 
brings within something like a sixth of its compass 
the pith of that admirable work, our author has 
added throughout much that is new—at least that is 
not found in Lockhart. In merit and importance 
these additions vary. Only four of them—so far as 
we can trust our recollections of the older memoir— 
seem to possess the latter quality to any observable 
degree. One is an account of Sir Walter’s visit to 
Fermoy, his being saved by the prompt action of 
Mackenzie—then a lad of seventeen—from alighting 
from his carriage into a ditch deep enough to have 
killed him by the fall, and the intercourse which 
followed between the two. The second is the full 
text of the letter, lost for many years, which Miss 
Edgeworth wrote to “The Author of Waverley,” 
on the first appearance of that work. Another is a 
recital of the scandal once in circulation concerning 
the parentage of Miss Carpenter—afterward Mrs. 
and Lady Scott. The last is the disclosure of the 
name and sting of that faithless first-love of Sir 
Walter—things, of course, which could not always 


be concealed, but which, one would think, a biog- P 


rapher would put on paper with some reluctance 
when he is about to follow them with these passages 
from his hero’s private diary for the year after his 
wife’s death: 


“What a romance to tell!—and told, I fear, it will one 
day be. And then my three years of dreaming, and my 
two years of wakening, will be chronicled, doubtless. 
But the dead will feel no pain.” 


Our designation of these as the only important 
additions to the facts in the standard biography is 
not meant to imply that this book will not repay 
one familiar with the former for the trouble of 
perusal, On the contrary it teems throughout with 
those literary anecdotes of which Dr. Mackenzie 
has such pretentious store, and which it is his wont 
to drag in by the head and shoulders whenever op- 
portunity offers, until, by frequent relippearance, 
many of them have become familiar in ourears as 
household words; yet, on the whole, they are both 
entertaining and instructive. One of the features 
of this work we hope, as we believe, that Dr. 
Mackenzie has introduced under a misapprehension 
of facts. ‘ Scott’s own poems,” he says, “ once so 
popular, have been so much eclipsed by his prose 
romances, that they are comparatively neglected 
now ; and hence I have given a few extracts from 
the best of them.” More than once he refers to 
these poems as not generally known, and gives 
“ specimen passages” from the Lay, from Marmion, 
Rokeby, and the rest, with abstracts of their stories 
and characters—a plan, however, which is pursued 
with the novels also, at the cost of space, which 
might be better employed or saved. The assumed 
waning popularity of these inimitable poetical ro- 
mances we should not accept for fact save on the 
strongest evidence, and should regard it most 
lamentable evidence of {the tendency of popular 
taste. 

With our author’s manner of narrative and with 
his style—if his perfectly reckless habits of getting 
ideas into words can be called a style—we suppose 
it is useless to quarrel. A good deal may be par- 
doned to a man who has spent much of his life with 
impatient printers at his elbow clamorous for 
“copy;’’ but the unrelieved carelessness of this 
work, its constant lapses of every kind, its vain 
repetitions, its incomplete sentences, its cant and 
slangy phrases, the scraps of Latin and French, trite 
to vulgarity, which incrust it from end to end— 
these are brought into especial relief by the su- 
premely felicitous style, pure, strong, and almost 
faultless, of the memoir with which it is impossible 
not to contrast it—that by Lockhart. The typo- 
graphical errors, which are singularly numerous, 
may not be chargeable to the writer; but he can 
scarcely be held blameless for such perversions of 
proper names as Hary Donaldson, Thomas Whar- 
ton, Sartees, Francis Homer, to cite a few out of 
many. The propensity to misquotation, also, is 
simply inexcusable. To Scott, for instance, is at- 
tributed a “feeling, with Burns, that 


“* The rank is but the guinea’s stamp : 
A man’s a man for a’ that,’ ’’— 


also, the beautiful apostrophe,— 


“* © woman! in our hours of ease, 
Fantastic, coy, and hard to please.’” 
Dr. Mackenzie would have trouble in finding in 
Burns and in Scott these passages, of which the one 


is. nonsense and the other an impertinence, such 
as these poets were incapable of. 

For all its sins, however, the book more than re- 
pays perusal. We are far from fancying that it can 
ever supersede Lockhart, which takes rank among 
memoirs with Boswell, and gives it reader a pleasure 
such as is to be enjoyed but few times in a lifetime. 
But, alike to the weaklings who stand appalled 
before a work of the proportions of Lockbart, and 
to those who, having mastered its stores, wish to 
complete them, Dr. Mackenzie’s volume is heartily 
to be commended. 


King Arthur. A Poem by Edward Bulwer, Lord 

Lytton. Revised Edition. Harper & Bros. 1871. 
After aninterval of more than twenty years, this 
epic, retouched by the maturer hand of its author, 
is reprinted for another generation of critics and 
readers. During this interval, Tennyson has sung 
of Arthur and his Knights in strains of mingled fire 
and sweetness. In comparison with the simplicity 
and melody of the Idyls, this poem, with its elab- 
orate stanzas, learned allusions, and half-allegorical 
meanings, seems artificial and uninspired. Bulwer 
is not a great poet, and much that he has written 
in rhyme is not poetry at all, but mere rhetoric and 
metaphysics. Yet, nothing that he does is without 
thought and conscientious labor. His King Arthur 
isa noble story, pervaded throughout with lofty 
sentiments, and breaking out at times into exalted 
eloquence both of description and of reflection. 
The story contains little or nothing to remind the 
reader of the Idyls, except the character of the 
Dragon-King, who is here, as everywhere, the pic- 
ture of a perfect Christian Knight. The action 
deals with the Saxon invasion of Wales, and the 
rescue of the land by Arthur, who returns from an 
eventful pilgrimage of preparation in time to drive 
back the hosts of Crida and Harold from “ golden 
Carduell.” If the poem may be compared with any 
classic model, it probably most resembles the 
Jerusalem Delivered of Tasso, though it is far 
more encumbered with learning and philosophy. 

There are many exquisite stanzas scattered 
through the twelve books of the poem. We have 
space but for a few, quoted almost at random. 
Here are three, which constitute an interjected ex- 
clamation of the poet, apropos of nothing in par- 
ticular: 
“Oh, the old time’s divine and fresh romance! 

When o’er the lone yet ever-haunted ways 
Went frank-eyed Knighthood with the lifted lance 

And life with wonder charmed adventurous days; 


When light more rich, through prisms that dimmed it 
shone; 


And Nature loomed more large through the Unknown. 
Nature, not then the slave of formal law! 

Her each free sporta miracle might be; 
Enchantment clothed the forest with sweet awe; 

Astolfo spoke from out the Bleeding Tree : 

The Fairy wreathed his dance in moonlight air ; 
On golden sands the- Mermaid sleeked her hair. 
Then soul learned more than barren sense can teach 

(Soul with the sense now evermore at strife) ; 
Wherever fancy wandered man could reach— 

And what is now called poetry was life. 

Lf the old beauty from the world is fled, 
Is it that Truth or that Belief is dead?” 

With manifest beauties the book has manifest 
faults. Stilted it is everywhere, except in some 
episodes of Gawaine’s adventures, which are 
humorous. Even there, the verses gambol with 
somewhat of stiffness. But there is art and power 
both in construction and in details of execution; 
it well deserved to be rescued from the forgetful- 
ness of twenty years; and we think the public 
(stimulated by the later fame of its author, to 
bestow upon this early production more apprecia- 
tive study), will not let it fall out of sight so soon 
again. 


BRIEF NOTICES, 


The Member for Paris; A Tale of the Second 
Empire. By Trois-Etoiles. (Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co.) An exceedingly effective story cf 
France, during the first decade of the reign of Napo- 
leon III. Its author must either be an Englishman 
thoroughly at home across the channel, or a Paris- 
ian with a remarkable command of English. The 
plot is of French type; the filling, English. Two 
brothers, one the heir of a Dukedom, both sons of 
an old Republican, self-exiled to Brussels, repair to 
Paris, concealing their title to aristocratic eminence, 
and settle themselves quietly down to prepare for 
the law. Gradually each rise; and the elder, carried 
away by Imperial artifices, slowly loses bis liberal- 
ism. The book by a clever breadth of plot gives one 
a vivid picture of the earlier Imperial régime and 
the sort of men who bolstered up the throne, wheth- 
er at the Bourse, in the court-room, by the spy sys- 
tem, or in the chairs of important Secretaries. Be- 
sides the politics, a thread of romance is carried on 
which adds intensely to the interest. 


A Brief History of the United States. (New 
York: A. 8. Barnes & Co.) This manual, designed 
for common school use, has the merit of condensa- 
tion, and of clear analysis of epochs. The salient 
features of each military campaign, and political 
evolution areaptly presented. The styleis one that 
must please the class of students for whom the 
book is intended, and the system adopted through- 
out is peculiarly adapted to fix firmly in memory 
the historical sequence of events and the relative 
greatness of the men who helped to shape these 
events. The work is well stocked with maps and 
wood-cuts, and has a copious index. 


Health and its Conditions. By James Hinton. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam & Sous.) Mr. Hinton is 
no alarmist, and is inclined to think that nature it- 
self is very apt to be all that is necessary to drive off 
disease, or to bring back health. A little common 
sense in diet, but no over-dieting, is about all the 
remedy required for dyspepsia. In this easy and 
quieting way we are curried over all the ground 
covered by the book’s title, and in closing the vol- 
ume one feels that he has learned what it is best to 
know almost unconseieusly. We can recall few 
books of the kind more enjoyable in style. It 
really gives a great deal of instruction without the 
least pretense of it, 
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CARELESSNESS OF FACTS. 


NDER the title, “ Mistaken Magnanimity,” 

the N. Y. Independent, of last week, takes 

Mr. Beecher to task for misplaced sympathy with 

the rogues who have been plundering the treasury 
of the city of New York. It says: 

** With Mr. Beecher’s expression of sympathy for these 
scoundrels it is hard to have patience. ‘Now, while every- 
body was making a racket,” he is reported as having said, 
“the felt more like helping these men who were cast down; 
for they were men, and had suffered as but few had, and 
he would not forget in the culprit the man. He would look 
as God looks upon this sinful world, abhorring the iniquity 
and longing to save.” I¢ there were any indications of re- 
morse on the part of these rascals, there would be more 
justification for such words; but we have heard as yet no 
outcries of penitence and no appeals for sympathy. .. . 
We submit that magnanimity is altogether out of place in 
dealing with such characters.” 


If this were a fair representation of Mr. Beecher’s 
position, we should justify the remarks of the In- 
dependent. But they give no correct impression, 
and they utterly pervert the whole tenor of the 
sermon, and also the guarded expression which 
was actually used. Mr. Beecher said, 


“T regard the culprits in these flagrant transactions as so 
many boils and carbuneles; as so many points where the 
diseases of the body emptied themselves. The whole body 
was full of morbific matter, and these were the places 
where it was manifested. They are notorious criminals, 
that are criminal ; but they represent in a sad way the av- 
erage condition ef the communities in which they dwell. 
The permissions, the lowness of moral sentiment, the neg- 
lects, the various forms of positive wrong, which are 
winked at, indulged, in others, without blame, or are ac- 
tively employed by ourselves—these have conspired to the 
production of diseases which we all of us feel to be a shame 
and a disgrace. 

I trust that those men who have been the leaders or prime 
participators in these things have suffered, not simply the 
fear of detection, but also remorse, and some pangs reme- 
dial; and it is not for me to add epithets to those which 
have already been plentifully heaped upon them, but to at- 
tempt to look into the causes of such things, and see whether 
we have any duties in the premises.”’ 


This, then, was the explicit aim, not to dissect 
and discuss the rogues, but to see what responsi- 
bility rested upon the community for the produc- 
tion of such men. 

Mr. Beecher guarded his language so that there 
could be no possible excuse for misapprehending 
his opinion of the wickedness of the men arraigned 
for stealing. He said: 

“T would not have you judge any less severely of the 
flagrancy of these public crimes; but I would have you 
intensify in yourselves the sense of the fact that multi- 
tudes of you are proceeding on principles identical with 
those on which these men are proceeding; that you have 
the same tendencies to want of virtue that they have; and 
that you owe your integrity and respectability much more 
to circumstances than to conscience.”’ 

Still more strongly he said : 

“These men should be made examples of. They should 
be tried and convicted and punished. They should be pun- 
ished not only by public sentiment, but by publiclaw. If 
there was ever a case for punishment this isone. But 
that is not going to cure the evil. The law cannot cure it. 
You must cure it. A part of the cure lies in your heart; 
a part of it in your family; a part of it in the common 
schools: a part of it in the newspapers; a part of it herein 
this place, and in me, as your public teacher; a part of it 
in the churches; and a part of itin the community. We 
must all of us take hold in earnest in this matter. It will 
not be sufficient to cleanse the outside of affairs and leave 
the inside full of corruption. I do not think that a mo- 
mentary clapping of hands, and hurrahing, and going 
back, then, every man to his business, and forgetting the 
evil, will ever cleanse the body politic.” 


After this, was there any need of misunderstand- 
ing the language, an imperfect report of which was 
made the basis of the Independent’s criticism ? 


“You know that I have been blamed for severity and 
vehemence and denunciation. Yes, when everybody else 
was still, I did speak, and I spoke loud; but now, when 
everybody else is making a racket,I feel more like com- 
forting those who are cast down. So far asIcan do it in 
consistency with public justice, I would stand by their 
side, that they be not overwhelmed. For they are men; 
and they suffer, many of them, doubtless,as you never 
suffered. I would not forget in the culprit the humanity. 
{ would look as I suppose God looks upon the great sinning 
werld, abhorring iniquity, and longing to save men out 
of it. Ilook upon men who in many respects have good 
qualities, amd long for their redemption. And I would 

take part of the blame myself. I would also distribute 
part of it on you.” 


It is in no case reasonable or right to make 
strong and unqualified comment on an address 
reported in a form obviously incomplete, and pre- 
sumably not strictly accurate. Such hasty com- 
mnt is especially unfair toward Mr. Beecher, be- 
eaus'é all his more important sermons are given to 
the pu lic in a complete aud authorized report, 
in the iseues of Plymouth Pulpit. In the present 
case, such ¢xiticism involves a further injustice, 
none the less serious because unintentional ; since 
the topic of the sermon was the most universally 
interesting subject.of the tume, and a misrepresen- 
tation of a man’s attitude gpon it, going at once 
all over the country, finds bué poor reparation in 
a late correction which follows tardily, 


THE ESCAPE FROM WAR. 

HE thunders of the storm of war on the con- 

tinent have hardly died away before clouds 
begin again to gather in fresh menace. As the 
Prussian-Austrian war of 1866 drew on the 
French-German war of 1870, so the latter seems 
likely to be followed at no distant day by a still 
greater conflict. France appears to be united 
only in an intense desire for revenge, which waits 
but its opportunity, That opportunity may come 
through the alliance of Russia, who finds in the 
new power of Central Europe a barrier to her 
conquests. Her successful push last year for a 
foot-hold in the Euxine was one of many signs 
that she has not relinquished her long ambition 
to be mistress of the East. In those schemes lies 
danger to Austria. Austria, too, made up of 
widely diverse nationalities, may naturally dread 
the disintegrating effect of Russian appeal to her 
great Slavic population. ‘To these special facts is 
to be added the consideration that since the old 
“balance of power” was destroyed, there almost 
inevitably. exists between the leading power and 
its nearest rival a jealousy that constantly impels 
toward war. Such a standing jealousy there was 
between Prussia and France, and the last war 
was its natural fruit. The fall of France leavesGer- 
many in possession of the envied first place, and 
Russia must be content to remain second,—con- 
tent difficult for an ambitious nation to practiee— 
or try conclusions by arms. She would find an 
eager ally in France. The late conferences be- 
tween the German and Austrian emperors and 
their prime ministers, seem almost without doubt 
to have resulted in a good understanding in pres- 
ence of a possible common foe. Thus the signs 
point to a great war impending, the two central 
powers against united Russia and France. 

These clouds may pass harmlessly away. But 
the most probable result seems a state of things 
like that between 1866 and 1870; rival nations 
watching each other with hostile eyes, and every 
trivial difference the possible occasion for the 
conflict which is sure to come in the end. 


Such a prospect is profoundly saddening. Taken 
with the history of the last ter years, it might 
seem almost to give the lie to the belief in human 
progress. Has all the Christian civilization of 
Europe resulted in this? War breeding war, 
each more destructive than its predecessor; is 
this the sign of the millennium ? 

No form of government or of religion gives 
security against the evil. The first French Re- 
public was as fiercely aggressive as its successor, 
the Empire. Catholic France, and Protestant 
Germany, and Greek Russia, have hands equally 
red. The head of the Romish Church laid down 
the sword only when he was powerless to hold it. 
The political leaders of the working class talk of 
universal brotherhood and peace, but the French 
Commune showed less humanity than that of the 
battle-field. 

To those who look with longing for peace on 
earth, there is in the events of the last year one 
token, full of promise. The peaceful settlement 
of the quarrel between America and England fills 
the eye and imagination with no such vivid sense 
as the great catastrophes of Sedan, and Paris, and 
the Commune, but it may prove to have a pro- 
founder significance than any of them. 


For the real meaning of the treaty of arbitration 
we must go back of the treaty itself. Merely as 
a diplomatic device, an ingenious arrangement, 
there was nothing strikingly novel in the arbitra- 
tion. The significant thing was, not the device, 
which was obvious, but that two great nations 
were willing to accept such a device. To submit 
a dispute to the judgment of a third party seems 
a simple matter enough. But to be willing to do 
it, when the disputers are nations, speaks a self- 
control, a right idea of honor, a regard for justice 
and peace, that are something new in the world’s 
history. The whole training of America for cen- 
turies, and of England for tens of centuries, bore 
fruit in that agreement to submit their national 
quarrel to impartial judges. Look at what that 
act implied. First, and greatest, the two peoples 
wanted peace. Stronger in Americans than the 
memory of injuries, stronger in Englishmen than 
sensitiveness at reproach, was the feeling in both, 
that a war between them would be a gigantic folly 
andcrime. That feeling itself spoke of an im- 
mense moral education. It bore witness that sav- 
age instincts which yet lie deep in most nations, 
had been largely subdued. It was an outgrowth 
which could only have come of practical Chris- 
tianity. As the natural accompaniment of this 
feeling, was the recognition by each nation of a 
possible justice in the claims of the other. The 
whole plan of arbitration assumes that each side 
is to concede something. The false and evil 
notion, born of selfishness and pride, and strength- 
ened by custom—that it is dishonorable for a na- 
tion to voluntarily admit wrong or make repara- 
tion—was given up. The representatives of the 
two countries acted with a large wisdom worthy 
of statesmen. They did not quibble or evade. 
Not only was every present issue fully met, but 
principles were laid down that should be guaran- 
tees against future disagreements. The result of 
these deliberations was accepted in the same 
spirit in which they had been set on foot and con- 
ducted. England did not demur at the admission 
of mistake put in her mouth, or at the price affixed 
to it. America accepted that part of the verdict 
which told against her interests. On neither side 
was there complaint or taunt. Between the two 





{nations there exists a more thorough respect, a 


heartier friendliness, than ever before. And the 
quarrel thus settled was between two of the most 
deeply proud nations on the earth. 

, Such a result, we repeat, came not of a day’s 
work, nor a year’s. It came from popular free- 
dom won through many contests, guarded at un- 
ceasing cost. It came from popular education, in 
which not only the schoolmaster had a part, but 
the ballot-box and the newspaper. It came, above 
all from a Christianity which, spite of dissensions 
within and attacks from without, has a stronger 
hold and a nobler influence on the hearts and lives 
of these two peoples, than any religion ever had 
on any nation before. 

As the like influences prevail in other countries, 
like results will manifest themselves. And these 
influences are making their way. Often turned 
back, opposed by counter currents, the great tide 
sets steadily in. War itself helps to bring on its 
own extinction. It is a 1ude husbandman, but as a 
fireclears away forests,so war sweepsaway many an 
incumbrance of the ground. Through war, within 
the last twelve years, American slavery has been 
put down; Italy has been united; the temporal 
power of the pope has fallen; Austria has been 
brought to liberal institutions ; and Germany, in- 
telligent and earnest, has taken the place of cor- 
rupt France as leader of Europe. An agency 
through which such works are wrought is not 
wholly evil. Itis a necessary accompaniment of 
a state of society in which sin and selfishness are 
strong. But in the all-wise providence of God, 
such evil forces become self-destroying, and indi- 
rect instruments to bring in the kingdom of 
purity and peace. 








THE USE AND ABUSE OF PARTIES. 


HE stirring events to which this generation 

is witness are likely to throw some light on 
theories of political economy and government. 
Whether those observers who are, even in spite 
of themselves, to some extent actors in the drama 
will be able to interpret its meaning aright, is 
questionable ; but it may be expected that their 
successors will find in it more than one conclusive 
demonstration and pertinent moral. It will scarce- 
ly be necessary hereafter to go back to Greece 
and Rome for maxims and illustrations to guide 
the judgment of political critics. 

One of the matters now undergoing elucidation 
by the experimental method is, we think, the true 
function of political parties. An instructive com- 
parison might be drawn, in this respect, between 
this country and France. We are infested with 
many evils, arising from the excessive power of 
these organizations; the French appear to be 
cursed with greater evils arising from the lack of 
them. The danger in our case is well stated by 
the Nation, which felicitously describes it as 
“the growth of the sectarian or denominational 
conscience, so well known in ecclesiastical and 
other organizations, which judges acts rather by 
their effect on the fortunes of the party or order 
than by any moral standard.” Innumerable in- 
stances might be adduced from our recent politi- 
cal history. The Republican and Democratic 
State conventions in New York and the Repub- 
lican State convention in Massachusetts furnished 
examples of contesting delegations, asking ad- 
mittance. The questions at issue were matters 
of fact, yet they were decided by strict “ party 
votes” of the different factions, and the results 
were universally accepted as tests of relative 
strength. 

Again, both the great parties present the spec- 
tacle of outcry on the part of their own members 
against fraud and corruption in their ranks. 
Such voices are always met, at first, with the 
counter-charge that they proceed from disap- 
pointed aspirants for power. This may, perhaps, 
explain how a false accusation came to be made; 
but only excessive party feeling can consider it 
at all pertinent as the reply to a true accusation. 
A wholesome and reassuring sign it is, that the 
public indignation, roused at last, refuses to be 
satisfied with anything short of the revelation of 
truth, and the vindication of justice in all par- 
ties. This is the proof of life in our body politic ; 
and life is the only and sufficient enemy of decay. 

The condition of France appears to us far less 
hopeful. The effects of despotism are now made 
plain in that country. Parties asphyxiated for a 
generation cannot recover normal and organized 
activity. There is a fiery soul in a paralyzed 
body. There is plenty of steam, but no engine. 
As an intelligent Paris correspondent declares: 

“It is not rare to find foreigners who have made the 
most honest efforts to understand the French mind and the 
French policy telling you: ‘I give it up in despair.’ It 
seems to me that every man here is like a ship lost at sea, in 
thestarless night, without a compass. Whereis public opin- 
ion? In what direction doesitrun? There are no public 
meetings, there are no acknowledged leaders of the peo- 
ple who are ready to take up a question and to explain it 
to the country. The press is full of scandalous personal 
attacks or of nauseous flatteries addressed to the executive 
of the day. If we look at the Chamber, we see a body of 
seven hundred and fifty men who are ruled by an old 
statesman who sometimes receives his support from the 
Right, sometimes from the Left, and sometimes from the 
Center: a shifting majority without discipline, without any 
settled purpose, without courage, rising at times against 
M. Thiers, and, the moment after, returning to his feet 
like a whipped spaniel. It is very hard to anticipate what 
will be the results of so much negative policy.” 

This abolition of party lines is not patriotism ; 
itis chaos. It brings petty men and small, bold 
cliques to the front, and invites, either the domi- 
nation of such fanatics as those who coolly said— 
“ The Commune? It is the rule of the minority [”— 





or the re-consolidation of power in hands skillful 
to organize tyranny. 

What France needs most is strong, open, con- 
stitutional parties, honorable and legitimate 
party warfare, a healthy parliamentary life 
among the people. What we need most is the 
purification of these useful agencies, their restric- 
tion to their proper place as means, not ends, of 
national life, the rescue of vast and demoralizing 
patronage from their control, and the perpetual 
training, in them and out of them, of a pure, true, 
intelligent, religious public sentiment. 

This is the moral of the situation as we under- 
stand it. We trust that the future historian may 
not point it with any story of wreck and disaster, 
either to France or the United States. 











MINISTERS IN POLITICS. 


HE Brooklyn Eagle replies to our recent re- 

marks concerning its attack upon two Brook- 

lyn munisters, by asserting that we mistook 

entirely its position. Apparently the Eagle con- 

cedes that if the case were as we put it, our posi- 

tion would be its own, and it quotes with approval 
a portion of our article. 

Now the case is exactly as we put it. The Hagle, 
with commendable fairness, quoted in its first arti- 
cle the whole of the political circular which arous- 
ed its wrath. On that its criticisms were based ; 
it did not, and does not now, bring into the case 
any other alleged offense of the parties it assails. 
They were attacked because their names were 
found on the circular, to which, in all other re- 
spects, the Hagle waived objection. Itnow makes 
its charge, “ that these gentlemen did not person- 
ally endeayor to purify the primaries, but led off 
in a coarse canvass by a circular in favor of one 
clique as against another, and so led off, not as 
citizens at all, but as preachers of the gospel.” 

The following extract from the circular itself, 
as formerly given by the Eagle, is sufficient an- 
swer: 

“ The object of this circular is to convince you of the im- 
portance of exercising your privileges at the primary meet- 
ings of our ward. We heartily recommend the gentlemen 
whose names are hereto annexed, as being worthy of your 
support and confidence. They are gentlemen of unexcep- 
tional character and ability; and if they fail to be elected 
we shall consider it an evidence of apathy and indifference 
on the part of voters in this ward to their common inter- 
ests, and a direct effort in behalf of our opponents.” 

Here followed a list of the gentlemen recom- 
mended, headed by those of two estimable clergy- 
men. The Eagle's assumption that these men 
signed their own names, with their clerical titles, 
and recommended themselves in terms of praise, 
is unwarrantable and unjust. In its report of the 
primary meetings, a day or two after, the same 
wrong is repeated in an allusion to the (defeated) 
list of proposed delegates, as “ the ticket urgently 
endorsed by the reverend doctors.” All that 
these clergymen did, so far as appears, was to al- 
low their fellow-citizens to propose them in an 
anonymous circular. 

Whether a man shall write his titles when he 
signs his name is purely a matter of taste and cus- 
tom. It is the universal practice in Europe ; it is 
not common in this country to prefiz titles, though 
the initials of literary and professional degrees 
are frequently affixed, even to autographs. But 
this is not an instance in point. The prefix “Rey.” 
was given as a matter of course, and as a means of 
identification, to the names of two ministers, who 
are not personally responsible (so far as the evi- 
dence shows) for the manner, style or contents of 
the documents containing them. 


But the Hagle saysfurther: If ministers 


“want to purify the primaries really, let them say from the 
pulpit: ‘ Brethren, the way primaries are run is disgraceful 
—ruinous to liberty and honesty. We adjure you all—Re- 
publicans and Democrats—to attend to the primaries of 
your party. See to it that honest men are nominated, and. 
if you can, elected. We have all neglected our duty in this 
respect. On the pious, respectable portion of the commu- 
nity rests the blame for the supremacy of the low at pri- 
maries. Let the honest,-God-fearing men of this church, 
whatever their politics, be on hand this time to cast their 
votes and influence against the bad men both parties may 
bring forward. Your pastor will not neglect his duty in 
this particular himself, but here and now he commends to 
all his flock—whatever be their politics, the duty and neces- 
sity of making their influence and voices felt_for honest 
men at all primary and other elections.’ ” 


This is all very well, though it looks a good deal 
like “ politics in the pulpit”; but does the Eagle 
wish the minister to pledge himself publicly and 
solemnly to his flock “not to neglect his duty in 
this respect ”—and then to neglect it? Shall he 
not afterward go to the primaries? May he not, 
(0 startling thought!) even go, if duly commis- 
sioned, to the district convention? May not his 
neighbors, if they think him not only a minister 
but an honest man, say so? May they not say it 
in print? If they don’t choose to say itin the Eagle, 
may they not say it in a circular? 

We have in reality, probably, little strife with 
the Kagle. It is desirous of good government in 
Brooklyn and in the State; and it has done good 
service, ere now, in that direction. But it has a 
bad habit of treating clergymen as something 
different from common people. When one of 
them takes a step which it feels called upon to 
censure, it criticizes not the wrong-headed citi- 
zen but the unworthy priest. In the present case, 
it selected out of eleven gentlemen, all equally 
guilty of being proposed for a small but import- 
ant political trust, two who happened to be min- 
isters; and on account of the supposed sanctity 
of their order, poured out its indignation upon 
them. 

Pray let us know, O guardian of the general 





decency! who may, and who may not, take part 
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in party polities? May editors descend from 
their high judicial thrones (or stools) to mingle 
in sueh petty strife? May judges roll up their 
ermined sleeves, and lawyers risk their stately 
wigs, and doctors forsake the dying and under- 
takers thé dead? Or must politics be left to 
politicians ? 

For ourselves we see urgent need that all men 
be roused to their political responsibilities. Espe- 
cially good men, and learned and wise men would 
we call—and most especially to primary meetings 
and party conventions, to distributing circulars 
and peddling tickets, to the fundamental work of 
organizing and stimulating an upright political 
public sentiment, would we call them. Doubt- 
less, somewhere beneath its ruffled feathers, the 
Eagle has a true heart that responds. Then let 
it not reject any recruits, but welcome them even 
from the college and the church ; blame them if 
their action be wrong, but blame them for erring, 
not for acting. Let it not dishonor democracy 
and imperil freedom by proclaiming that any 
class of citizens is exempt from the duties, or ex- 
cluded from the privileges which are the birth- 
right of us all. 








Tae PoLiTicAL CAMPAIGN IN THE STATE.— 
It is with regret that we find in the proceedings 
of the Rochester Convention, little ground for 
hoping for the purification of the Democratic 
party. Asour readers know, we have earnestly 
desired, and somewhat expected, that this party 
would, through its organic representatives in the 
State, come out openly and strongly on the side 
of reform. Such hepes are for the present dis- 
appointed. Individual Democrats there are who 
will still do good servicein the public cause, but 
the party, as a party, cannot be countedon. The 
Republican party in the State, whatever its faults, 
is, and by very necessity of its position must be, 
a pronounced and effective agency toward re- 
moving the evils of our city government. Under 
these circumstances, we feel it extremely desir- 
able that the Republicans should not only secure 
a majority in the Legislature, but so large a ma- 
jority as to be able to over-ride the Governor's 
veto. There should be a two-thirds Republican 
majority in both houses, in the interest of honest 
and decent government. And while we still insist 
on the need of work within the party, to secure 
the nomination of personally upright candidates, 
we urge the duty of giving a hearty and effective 
support to the party as against its rival in the 
present canvass. As between the two, the Repub- 
licans at present best represent the cause of good 
government in the city and State. 


-- ——-+ 


How To Rats—E Witp Oats.—Mayor Hall has 
not been known hitherto as a farmer. But Mr. 
Greeley must look out for his laurels. 

It seems that a comic paper called Wild Oats 
published a striking picture of four gentlemen in 
State Prison uniform and dragging each his chain 
and ball, as a reply to the now somewhat famous 
question, “ What are you going to do about it?” 

Evidently flattered with his own likeness, which 
he discerned as one of the handsome four, he de- 
termined to give it the widest possible diffusion. 
The street news-stands depend on the Mayor's 
license for leave to sell. So the Mayor issued 
orders that Wild Oats should be cleared out of 
every stand and not sold by these open-air dealers. 
From that minute everybody wanted to see 
Wild Oats. They flourished as if each oat had 
his foot in a mess of guano. Such a crop of oats 
has seldom grown. If Mayor Hall would put in 
his claim at any agricultural fair this Fall, we 
think he could take a premium against all odds 
for success in raising Wild Oats. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


a UBLIC OPINION.”—It is not from any 

love of the subject that we have introduced, 
this week, under the usual head, two articles on the 
now thread-bare question of the spiritual status of 
Mr. Charles Dickens. We give them because they 
present, from two different points, a tolerably 
fair view of the discussion as it stands, or rather as 
it still goes on. 

The letter of Mr. Charles O’Connor on the city 
situation is a condemnation of the thieves of the 
Ring as powerful as clear conviction, deep feeling 
and masterly English could make it. That its dis- 
tinguished author should have been pointedly re- 
jected at the Democratic Convention as candidate 
for the Attorney-Generalship of the State, and that 
this significant action should have been illustrated 
by other triumphs of the Tweedocracy in the same 
Convention, is a sad commentary on the condition 
of party politics in our day. 

—We give up a good deal of space to two 
long contributions, this week, believing both 
to have a somewhat unusual interest. That on 
“Unitarianism” is a specimen of criticism on de- 
nominational action from within,—a kind which 
we think is usually more valuable and more effect- 
ive than that which is uttered from without. In 
this case, as frequently, we admit in a contributor 
expressions which we should net use ourselves, 
without feeling any necessity to record specifically 
our dissent. “Plain Talk About our Public 
Schools,” from a valued contributor—Mr. James 
Richardson—seems to us to happily supplement a 
discussion of the same subject from another stand- 
point in our editorial columns last week. 

—Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith, who wrote the hymn “ My 
country, ’tis of thee,” which was for a long time 
confined to the Sunday-schools, but by thelate war 
was elevated to an emimence truly national, gives, 


in a letter to a friend, the history of its composi- 
tion. It was thrown off hastily for Mr. Lowell 
Mason, to accompany the air of ‘“‘God save the 
King.” “Ihave often remarked,” says the Doctor, 
“that if I had supposed the piece would be so 
popular, I should have taken more pains to perfect 
it. ‘Yes,’ says some one, ‘and thus perhaps you 
would have spoiled it.’’’ He says again, ‘‘ I never 
designed it for a national hymn; I never supposed I 
was writing one; I never offered it for public ac- 
ceptance as such.’’ How mary of the best influences 
weexertare unconscious! A few years ago, a com- 
mittee of literati sat to administer reward for the 
best national hymn ; and, out of hundreds of man- 
uscripts, not one was deemed sufficiently meritor- 
ious to deserve more than favorable mention. There 
wasn’t the stuff for a national hymn in the whole of 
them; and yet here is a man who probably could 
not furnish the article to order, if he should try to- 
morrow, but who, without intending it, has written 
a poem, that in thousands of scheols, and churches, 
and cottages, and camps, and soldiers’ hospitals, has 
filled the American heart with lofty trust, or fired 
it with patriotic zeal. 


—There has always been a jealousy toward the 
Episcopalians on the part of the other denomina- 
tions, because the various chaplaincies of the army 
and navy have seemed to fall so largely to the 
share of theformer. This is particularly true of 
the chaplaincy (with its associated professorship of 
ethics) at West Point. It is a rather curious fact, 
however, that the contest has been mainly carried 
on between the Episcopalians and the Pres- 
byterians. The honor has hitherto been unequally 
divided between these two sects, the former having* 
enjoyed it thirty-five years and the latter sixteen. 

Wecall attention to the subject by way of intro- 
ducing a very sensible proposal made by the Con- 
gregationalist. It is that the officers and their 
families, with the cadets on the post, themselves 
elect their chaplain, leaving the government.to con- 
firm the appointment (or not) and to pay the 
salary. If this most reasonable method is rejected, 
the only fair alternative is a rotation of the minis- 
ters of the thousand and one sects (Catholics and 
Mormons not excluded, of course), each acting for 
a limited time. For our own part, rather than 
agree to so absurd and unedifying an arrangement, 
we would gladly concede the entire privilege to the 
Episcopal Church, with its decorous administration 
and its beautiful service. 


—A Western journal, called the Morning Star 
and Catholic Messenger, has a very just and 
able article on ‘licensed gambling,’ which 
is particularly directed against lotteries, as 
licensed by law or upheld by an unenlightened 
public toleration. The subtle power of these 
institutions in corrupting and destroying the 
poor, the ignorant, and especially little chil- 
dren, is dweltupon by our Western cotemporary 
with much force, and we are truly grateful for its 
aid in battling with an evil with whose magnitude 
we have ourselves been deeply impressed. But will 
it be regarded as invidious or ungenerous, if we 
ask, in view of the Catholic Messenger's denunci- 
ation of government license of this vice as a 
“specious plea of the devil,” how it happens that 
the infallible government of the Pope not only 
always licensed lotteries, but carried them on under 
its own supervision, and encouraged all its people 
to dabble in this species of gambling ? We have no 
doubt our Catholic friends have a perfectly con- 
clusive answer to this question—we never knew 
them to fail in this respect—but we have some cu- 
riosity to know what it is. 

—A good deal is being said, just now, especially in 
the “‘woman papers’”’ about the equal guilt of the man 
and the woman in the matter of the “social evil,” 
and indignant demand is made that the crime of 
unchastity shall be punished in both cases with 
equal social ostracism. The first part of this prop- 
osition is unquestionably true; with regard to the 
latter, there is one consideration which seems to 
have been overlooked. Probably the root of the 
different treament meted out to the sexes in this 
matter—say, as between husband and wife—lies in 
the fact that the sin of the former, though equally 
heinous in the sight of God, can throw no doubt on 
the legitimacy of children, whereas the unfaithful- 
ness of a wife may inflict, in this way, ineonceivable 
suffering. God forbid that we should seek to palliate 
this fearful fault in either party; but, in the rage 
for thorough discussion and plain speaking that 
prevails, let us have all the facts that are necessary 
toa wise and just judgment. 


—Commenting on the appeal now being made 
to all nations to renew the ruined library of Stras- 
burg, Notes and Queries thinks it almost incredible 
(considering how seldom fire effects the complete 
destruction of large masses of books and manu- 
scripts) that a great deal of valuable salvage should 
not have remained from that burning. It adds: 
“Supposing, however, that the ravages of fire were 
as destructive as they have been represented, what 
claim has a town or corporation to a new library 
when it took no pains to preserve theoldone? Was 
it nobody’s business beeause everybody’s to place 
such treasures as the Gutenburg MS. or the Hortus 
Deliciarum in a place of safety, even at the very 
commencement of the siege?” 


—Bishop Potter, in his last pastoral address, 
earnestly advocates the formation of Protestant 
sisterhoods of single women, volurtarily devot- 
ed to labors of beneficence and religious minis- 
tration among the sick and the poor. Eliminating 
the elements of forced celibacy and irrevocable 
vow, as the Bishop proposes to do, we can see no 
objection to such institutions, but much in favor 
of them. Such an order of Protestant sisters, de- 
voted to the work of education, exists in Switzer- 
land, as is well known, and has been very success- 
ful. 

—Visiting the American Institute Fair, the 
other day, we were surprised at seeing on the Glass 
Work stand, a large pile of brown paper packages, 





* every one containing a prize,” which were earn- 








estly recommended by the young gentleman in at- 
tendance to the little children who stood around. 
Can it be possible that the managers of the Insti- 
tute are aware that their Fair is thus turned into a 
lottery-shop, for the inevitable corruption of the 
young? 

— Says a writer in Notes and Queries speak- 
ing of the words Science and Art: “The confusion in 
the use of these words was very well cleared up some 
years ago by a writer in Chambers’ Journal. He 
said ‘science’ had exclusive reference to the works 
of God; ‘art’ exclusive reference to the works of 
man. ‘Phe line thus drawn is probably as good as 
any that can be drawn. It is certainly time some 
rule was laid down, for no two words in the lan- 
guage are more wrongly used.”’ 

—St. Peter exults in the statement that “ the 
Pope’s health is still red, rosy, robust and rubicund 
as ever.”’ There is a right royal ruddiness real- 
ized in this redundancy that might almost justify 
the old-time soubriquet of the Scarlet Lady. 


—— 


CHICAGO. 


E have scarcely the heart to write a word 
of comment on the disaster of Chicago. 
Its appalling magnitude makes all ordinary ex- 
pressions of condolence seem empty and mean- 
ingless. The terrible picture of that sea of fire 
recalls and surpasses all that has been told of Mos- 
cow or London. But more terrible than this comes 
the sense of the boundless misery succeeding. A 
single family made homeless touches the heart 
with deepest pity, but now tens of thousands of 
families have had their homes snatched away in 
an hour. The business enterprises inte which 
men have put their life’s energies and hopes; the 
churches raised with sacrifices of prayer and toil; 
beneficent agencies of commerce and education ; 
the savings of the poor, the refuges of old age,— 
all swept away as by an earthquake. And how 
far the circles of suffering may spread, through 
the close-woven relations of commerce, all over 
the country ; what general financial disaster may 
extend and multiply its distresses throughout the 
land, no man can yet tell. 

The immediate emergency makes such an ap- 
peal to the practical sympathy of the nation as 
never was made before. Its voice should be 
heard by every one. The rich of their abundance, 
all others according to their means, should answer 
to the call. From every happy, undevastated 
home in the land should flow some rill of comfort 
to those so sorely afflicted. 














ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AME RI- 
CAN BOARD. 


HE Sixty-second of these meetings has just 
been held at Salem, Mass. It was said by the 
venerable Ex-Secretary Anderson to have been un- 
surpassed by any of former years for the high and 
sustained tone of its intellectual strength. We 
may say, too, that for spiritual tone and emphasis, 
not less than for enthusiasm, faith, hopefulness, and 
practical determination we have rarely seen it 
equaled, and never excelled. The attendance was 
large. Not less than 3,000 persons were provided 
for by the Committee of Arrangements. And this 
provision was carried out with admirable perfec- 
tion in details. Indeed it would be hard to mention 
the convenience or facility, whether for comfort or 
business, that had not been foreseen and provided 
for. Salem, 
“Thrice happy place, 
Adorned with wondrous grace’’— 
more especially at this season of the year, lying half 
asleep under the soft October sunlight falling so 
slumberously through its dropping foliage and 
along its quiet old streets—opened eyes, and hearts, 
and hands, and generous homes to take us all in. 

The “‘ personnel’’ of the Board, as exhibited on the 
stage, never better warranted the exclamation of 
President Stearns as he looked that way (not proba- 
bly realizing so much as therest of us how nearly his 
own is among them) ‘*‘ See what an array of ‘crowns 
of glory’!’’ But we were here in the midst of 
“those Fathers’ for whom New England has so long 
been famous, and with whose venerable assemblages 
she startles men accustomed to the young life of the 
West, where white heads are a rarity. However 
even into the Board some fresher life, and heads 
not yet frosted, are finding their way. 

The first afternoon (Tuesday) was occupied, of 
course, with the Reports. We institute no compar- 
ison between them—that of the Home Secretary, 
that of the Foreign, and that of the Treasurer. They 
allexcelled. If anythinr, the Exhibit of Finances 
excited most unexpect¢d gratification. The year 
began with over $22,000 uebt. It closed with only 
$3,684, And this had been purchased by no curtail- 
ment. The great body of Presbyterian supporters 
withdrew at Brooklyn. But the year has not been 
enfeebled. Our Congregational Churches have no- 
bly met the call; and they enter the new year full of 
courage. Manya “Thank God!’’ followed this ex- 
hibit. But when thought took up the showing from 
the foreign field, and recognized the evidence of 
God’s blessing in the Holy Spirit’s presence, and 
counted up the ingathering of converts and the 
strengthening of the churches by an increase in 
membership of nearly 1,000 souls; and heard of per- 
sonal sacrifice among them steadily toward the point 
of self-support, and of more than one mission which 
is hoping, ere long, to become itself not merely self- 
supporting but an evangelizing center to regions 
beyond; and of the ten or more theological and 
training seminaries where a spiritual and effective 
native ministry is being yearly enrolled in num- 
bers, threefold what we send out from this 
land; and of more than ten million pages printed 
in five languages and circulated the past year alone; 
of new schools and colleges, and all the many un- 
mistakable signs of a spreading and accelerating 
ratio of progress, there was a yet deeper “‘ Thank 
God!” from the great assembly, The Rev. Dr, Post’s 


sermon on “The Ohurch Ministrant, a Missionary 
Church,” set, as it was, amidst the opening exer- 
cises, lifted us into an atmosphere such as we think 
of as belonging to Christ and heaven. We heard 
our Lord himself saying again, ‘‘ For the Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister and 
to give his life a ransom for many.” This subduing 
and weighty fact and thought thenceforward 
breathed over the meetings and in part made them 
what they were. 

Three prominent subjects were the main points 
of further interest. First came Secretary Treat’s 
paper on the “ Duty of American Congregational- 
ists to Foreign Missions,”’ and the discussion in 
which its most lucid and weighty statements were 
taken up and thoroughly considered. The paper 
itself was timely. Congregationalists are now the 
main if not the only reliance of the Board. It has 
been left in their hands. It will very naturally 
gravitate into their management and control. It 
will, as naturally, at length be taken to reflect their 
views, and work in their way. Its constitution is 
catholic, its spirit is catholic, its work is catholic, 
andif the Board remains true to the ideas of its 
past, the ideas of its founders, it never can be any- 
thing else, for they were all Congregationalists. 
Congregationalism is Catholicism of the best sort. 
If not the Secretary’s paper (every pastor and mem- 
ber of our churches ought to read it) yet the full 
and ripe discussions on it brought out these grand 
thoughts. The second special point of interest was 
presented in a ‘‘Memorial from the Provisional 
Committee of Foreign Evangelization” to the 
Board, urging its entrance on the work of evange- 
lizing foreign nominally Christian lands not less 
than such as are recognized as ‘“‘heathen.”’ This 
“Provisional Committee” was created by the vari- 
ous State Associations, etc., among the Congrega- 
tionalists of New England and New York, chiefly to 
bridge over the gap between the breaking down of 
the American and Foreign Christian Union as an 
organ for their funds for that work and the selec- 
tion of some other. All eyes have turned upon the 
Board as the right one to be chosen; and the de- 
mand was so unanimous and irresistible as to 
overbear whatever hesitation or reluctance the 
Prudential Committee may have felt. That Com- 
mittee, opposed as it was, when the matter was first 
broached, to any change in the scope of its plan, at 
length came to see, nem. con., that the movement 
was of Providence,—that the Board must take this 
new field into which it has plainly been called of 
God to enter. The moment when Secretary Treat, 
after a full and decisive summing up of the pros 
and cons, concluded with his quiet, solemn and 
thrilling words, ‘* Yet in view of all these things we 
feel that it is expedient we should take this enlarged 
field and that we are shut up to do it,’’ was one of 
breathless interest. A unanimous vote of the 
Board, followed by an eager rising vote of the 
whole vast audience which packed every foot of 
room in the building, showed that the Prudential 
Committee and Secretaries had not gone ahead of 
the popular demand and enthusiasm. At a later 
stage in the meeting a resolution was offered and 
passed, after an able and telling speech from C. G. 
Hammond, Esq., of Chicago, recommending the 
taking of a collection for this specific field over and 
above the ordinary annual gift to the Board. In 
1810-1811, ‘the heathen” were accepted as “ all the 
world.” In 1871—sixty years later—the American 
Board comes at length to stand where every other 
great Foreign Missionary Society or Board in our 
land has been standing as to this matter. “ All the 
world,” “every creature’’ outside our own na- 
tional borders is-now in its field. This splendid en- 
largement of its work,—will it not awake a corre- 
sponding ardor of prayer and sacrifice ? 


The third pivotal point of interest was that of 
Woman’s work in Missions. It needed no special 
paper or memorial to bring it before us. It cropped 
out everywhere. It is yearly rising into higher 
view, and absorbing more thought and time. The 
most telling illustrations are borrowed from that 
side; the tenderest, perhaps the strongest argu- 
ments are furnished by it. The receipts of the “* Wo- 
man’s Board” go on, steadily increasing—$25,000 
since last January—a gain of 50 per cent. Over 160 
women, married or single, are in the employ of the 
Board. Of the 20 new missionaries sent out last year 
16 were women, and the ratio grows larger. The 
largest church in Salem was not enough to contain 
the women that crowded to their council over their 
work. Hundreds went away, unable to get in. 

It is impossible in a hurried sketch of this kind 
even to name all the points of diversified and deep 
interest which crowded these three days, and made 
each succeeding session more tender and more sol- 
emn than any before it. But who that was there 
will forget the addresses of Messrs. Tyler, Barnum, 
Noyes, Gulick, Davis, and other missionary breth- 
ren, or cease to feel the emotions which their varied 
but all harmonious stories of the triumphs of the 
cross in Asia and Afriea, and the Islands of the sea, 
stirred within our hearts? Rev. Athanase Coquerel 
was there, too, with his story of what Romanism 
has done for France and Italy, in destroying their 
faith in Christianity itself, and making the moral 
waste of Communism a thing at lastinevitable. His 
powerful eloquence had behind it not his genial na- 
ture only, not his clear intelligence only, not his 
philosophical insight and large thought only, but 
what gave it greater sweep and force than all of 
them without it could have done, viz: a living faith 
in a God very present and very personal, in a divine 
Redeemer very needed and able to save, and in a 
blessed Redemption for man, very possible, and very 
near to all, but waiting for Christian love and Chris- 
tian energy to be carried to all. 


We take leave of this meeting of the Board, feeling 
that those who were there sat together in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus; and making it our prayer 
that we may be spared for such another meeting 
next year at Chicago, when the Board adjourned to 
meet after electing some 30 new corporate mem- 
bers, substantially the same officers, and for its 
preacher, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, primary, and 
Rev. A, L, Stone, D. D., alternate, 
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FROM FRANCE. 


The Flancursa of Paris—The Streets—The Outward 
Renovations—The City not the Government—The 
German Evacuation—The Chamber —The Future. 


Parts, Sept. 18, 1871. 


DMOND ABOUT, one of the wittiest of 

French writers, who makes politics read like 

a romance and always writes his romances to point 

a political “moral,” opens a chapter of one of his 
tales in this wise: 


‘* T tmagine that a Parisian never passes through a little 
town in the provinces without envying those who inhabit 
it. He comes from a bustling metropolis, where every 
face shows haste, trouble, and fever; where everybody 
isin the street for want of room in the houses; where 
crowds surge along the sidewalks for want of space in the 
road-way; where every man speaks quick and runs in- 
stead of walking, because time is money.” 

Well, this may all be so to the eye of a Parisian; 
but to a New Yorker, Paris is par excellence the 
lounging-place of the world. No one seems to have 
anything to do; haste weuld be utterly out of place 
and almost ridiculous; ‘‘ everybody is in the street ”’ 
because it is pleasant to be there; “crowds surge 
along the sidewalks” because the street-way is 
crowded with pleasure-carriages and little, low, 
comfortable, one-horse cabriolets, in which gene- 
rally one man lounges at ease, while the red waist- 
coated driver cracks his whip and says “ Hue!” 
about three times every ten seconds, and the pudgy 
little horse, minding neither the whip nor the driy- 
er’s hue and cry, click-clacks gently along the 
smooth, asphalt roadway ata pace as regular and 
monotonous as if it went by machinery. I don’t 
think I ever saw anybody “ run instead of walking”’ 
in Paris,—they do *‘ talk fast,’’ no doubt, as any un- 
accustomed ear will find out in trying to follow 
them, but it is not for lack of time. Everybody 
saunters—that is, everybody who is not absolutely 
sitting still in front of a café, with a glass of rasp- 
berry-syrup and water before him if it be morning, 
or of the deceitful greenish absinthe and water if it 
be afternoon and just before dinner, or of coffee if 
it be early evening just after dinner, or of some 
kind of ice if it be later; and always a cigar. At 
least this is the impression a stranger gets concern- 
ing thousands of people who are evidently well- 
to-do, and thousands more who look as if they 
would better be doing something. No one seems in 
earnest—unless it be the orators of Versailles or the 
patriotic singers of the concerts—they produce the 
immediate effect they long for, receive the intensely 
sympathetic applause of their friends in the audi- 
ence, and are sutisfied. 

Above all things, Frenchmen seem possessed 
with a craving tor effeci, for show, for mak- 
ing people open their eyes with astonishment 
or admiration. The outward appearance is 
almost everything to them. It gives one a feel- 
ing of melancholy, and yet it is impossible to 
help laughing, to see the marvelous industry they 
have shown in ripping off all the *‘ N’s” which the 
late Emperor, with pardonable pride, had caused to 
be placed on the many magnificent buildings, 
bridges, and public works which he had erected; 
to see the pertinacity with which they have paint- 
ed on every possible public building, ‘‘ Propriété 
Nationale. La Democratie Frangaise. Liberté, Fra- 
ternité, Egalité.”’” The three mystic words of that 
delusive motto stand now over the door of every 
church in Paris; and, with a singular aptness, over 
the old cemetery of Pere la Chaise itself are those 
words, which among living Frenchmen are only 
sounds,—* Liberté, Fraternité, Egalité.” 

Another one of their puerilities is the absurd 
custom of changing the names of streets with every 
change of government or dynasty. One street 
-which had had three names, each one a date, was 
1, wt Fall re-named, ‘Street of the 4th of Septem- 
be”’—day of the proclamation of the Republic. 
But the Commune was a step nearer sublimity than 
the Republic, so they tore off all the pretty blue 
and white signs along this fine street (which runs in 
the heart of the city, from the Place del Opéra to 
the Place de la Bourse). Butalas! the Commune 
being upset before they had time to baptize it, the 
street stands now absolutely without a name! In- 
deed, I fancy it would puzzle anybody to name it 
at this time. To quote About again, and this time 
more to the point : 

*“* When Paris takes it into her head to raise a statue, she 
ean never find marble large enough: but when she takes 
the fancy to break it, she can never get the pieces small 
enough.” 

So they have alternately honored and dishonored 
this poor street, simultaneously with their fancies 
of the time; but what date, what man, what party, 
what style of government, could to-day command 
enough influence among the people even for the 
naming ef astreet? None. The city is getting into 
fair condition again, the police records show com- 
paratively little crime, the streets are gradually re- 
suming their former look of cleanliness, the horrid 
gaps of incendiarism are little by little being 
cleared out and made ready for new buildings, the 
bullet marks are getting patched and plastered up, 
and, although the terrible memorials must long re- 
main, much is being done in the way of material 
renovation. But what is that? Only a small be- 
ginning, and one made, too, in the simple interest 
of decency, order, and physical comfort. It means 
nothing national. I noticed in the London Tele- 
grapha letter from Strasbourg, in which the writer 
speaks of the “intense practicalness of the Ger- 
mans” (of course he means when they have any 
specific matter in hand, for in general they are 
rather a thoughtful than an active people), and he 
illustrates it by the manner in which the wrecked 
and ruined Strasbourg is being repaired. The bar- 
racks, the churches, the offices, houses, gateways, 
stone-facings and all kinds of externals are left as 
the batterings of war left them, no gashes healed, 
no gaps patched up. But the bomb-proofs, the 
magazines, the works of defense and protection, 
everything which has a vital relation to the place, 
asa military post, is either in process of repair or 


has already been substantially and strongly re- 
built, with solidity and despatch. 

The French take a different look at things, and 
court the admiration of the eye rather than of the 
judgment. Paris itself is getting shapely and 
comely again; the municipality is getting on its 
feet again; but that is not the government. The 
Assembly dare not remove from Versailles to Paris. 
M. Thiers did gain a victory, in the majority which 
made him “ President of the Republic,” but it is 
only a provisionary and temporary success. He 
has been able, by means of the heavy imposts levied 
in every direction by the Assembly, to anticipate 
by four months the payment that frees the forts of 
Paris and the Isle of France from German occupa- 
tion; and this is undoubtedly a great step toward 
popularity, for foreign occupation is of all things 
the most galling reminder of defeat. M. Thiers is 
wise in directing his efforts to thisend, and, as you 
will doubtless have learned long ere this reaches 
you, the rejoicing the people and the press at the 
evacuation of the Germans has been already very 
marked. The proposition to evacuate six depart- 
ments more, if France will allow the manufacturers 
of Alsace to enter the country free for some time 
to come, seems both wise and liberal on the part of 
the Germans ; and it will be equally so for France 
to make the concession, as it gives to her againa 
large portion of her territory immediately, while 
her impoverished people will be supplied cheaply 
with the vast iron and cotton manufactures which 
they have been accustomed to get from Alsatia, 
instead of clapping on a high tariff to shut out their 
late neighbors and ruin themselves by high prices, 
merely to spite the Germans. It is, therefore, a 
matter for rejoicing that that compromise has been 
effected also. 

But for all this, Thiers is not too strong in the 
Chamber. The governmental proposition for an 
adjournment of the Chamber till December 4th was 
passed ; but the sentimental eloquence of the mes- 
sage in which M. Thiers urged the measure was 
“coldly received.”” What may develop between 
now and then noteven a veteran French politician 
could guess. To be or not to be a Republic ; that is 
the question. 

Iam strongly tempted to prophesy—for it would 
not take very long to bring the prediction true, 
whatever it might be! “The whirligig of time 
brings in his revenges,’’ tolerably often in France. 
It would be too much to expect of fickle and 
wonder-working fortune that Napoleon should ride 
up, on another turn of her wheel, which has so often 
raised himamong princes after rolling him through 
the depths of disaster and despair. He showed 
himself too great a dupe in entering upon his war 
of giants, with resources dwarfed by extravagance 
and improvidence. The people are impatient at his 
very name, and yet there is a beginning of pity 
for him. MacMahon’s published account of the 
war distinctly shoulders all responsibility for the 
earlier military movements, and the fatal march 
to the North, so that disasters for which 
the Emperor was so bitterly blamed belong 
to the man who is now head of the armies of the 
Republic. While, in addition, Gen. Wimmpfen’s 
book on Sedan shows that that gallant soldier, 
newly arrived from Algeria, insisted with hot zeal 
(and even now contends) that the encircling Prus- 
sians could have been broken through and the army 
saved. But the Emperor, who had been through the 
whole frightful chastisement, knew well the dis- 
organized condition of his own soldiers and the 
magnificent power of the Prussians, with their un- 
touched resources behind, and had the moral cour- 
age to step the useless butchery, acknowledge at 
all events his personal defeat, and accept the in- 
evitable end without clinging any longer to the 
phantom of a dead hope, the shadow of a fallen 
empire. This is small merit perhaps; but such as 
it is, it is mentioned and admitted. 

Well, what ofit? I’msure I don’t know; butit 
is as good a “straw,” as anything else would be, 
in these days of variable winds. J.R. H. 


The Household. 


OCTOBER. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER, 


HE brilliant hues in the mountains; the fall- 
ing leaves in the lanes, over which the horses’ 
feet make such sweet, yet melancholy music, remind 
us that October—the brightest, dearest month in the 
whole year—has come; but while we rejoice in an- 
ticipation of the glorious hours it promises, we must 
not forget that during these mild, invigorating days 
our houses must be set in order, properly to meet 
the sharp November weather, which is close at hand, 
and the fiercer blasts of winter which will follow. 
Now, the frosty nights and cool days will soon re- 
lieve us from the plague of flies, which have by their 
unconquerable impertinence so perplexed and dis- 
heartened all good housekeepers through the sum- 
mer. Atleast, we may promise this relief, if they 
are hunted every night and morning from the dark 
corners, where they delight to hide at the first ap- 
proach of frost. Attack them every evening with 
brush and broom, driving them out doors into the 
cold night-air, closing doors and windows after 
them, and a few frosty nights will rid you of this 
evil for the winter. After each battle, sweep up all 
the dead and disabled, and burn them, that from 
out of the pile which you will have gathered, no 
stunned or crippled fly may be ready to rise up 
against you with the morning sun. As the cold in- 
creases they become stupid and less active, and hud- 
dle together in masses on the ceiling or windows, 
where they cling, too stiff and torpid to shun your 
approach, thus affording a good opportunity to 
brush down and destroy them in large quantities. 
If up each morning before the sun—as every good 
housekeeper should be—you will have another favor- 
able time to remove them; but if both night and 
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morning these opportunities for banishing your 


enemies have been neglected, you will find as soon 
as the fires are kindled, or the bright warm October 
sun shines through your windows, they will come 
out from their hiding-places, and be just as busy 
through the day, and far more annoying, than in 
July and August. But, if you have been vigilant, 
the frost and snow combined with your unwearied 
skirmishes will soon set you free, and the flies be 
remembered only as trials of the past, and through 
the winter, at least, you may hope to rest from your 
labors in this particular direction. But never im- 
agine that you can now sit down in idleness. As 
the flies are routed, or on the retreat, you will find 
yourself beset with wasps. During some of the 
chilly September days they begin to seek for winter 
quarters. They are well content for the most part 
to weave their summer nests away from the house, 
in trees and shrubbery; but as cold weather ap- 
proaches they are prone to select some snug retreat, 
under the rafters of the barn, or the eaves of the 
house or attics. They like to curl up in large mass- 
es inside the window blinds, on the east or south side 
of the house, where they remain too torpid to stir at 
your approach, until the sun pours in its warm flood 
of light, to wake them to life and activity. Wherever 
they are thus found massed together, if at all with- 
in reach, be sure and spare no effort to destroy them 
early in the morning, while in this torpid condition. 
It is very easy then to kill them. Take a pitcher 
of boiling hot water, raise the window carefully, 
and pour it over them, or if nested close on the win- 
dow-glass pour it down between the upper and low- 
er sash, and it will destroy large quantities of them 
instantly. The few stragglers that were only slight- 
ly touched with the hot water, will not be vigor- 
ously active, and you can easily brush them intoa 
pail or dust-pan and burn them. Unless you take 
some such method of removing the wasps it is not 
safe to raise your windows to air your rooms, and 
let in the morning air and sun, as they will be sure 
to seek shelter in the chamber, instead of inside the 
window-blind, when the sun declines; and should 
they crawl in under the pillows or sheets—a favorite 
shelter for them—the warmth of your body would 
most probably rouse them, and they might disturb 
your slumbers in a manner by no means agreeable. 
It is very desirable that wasps, spiders, and all 
such applicants for winter shelter, should be de- 
stroyed as effectually as possible, especially when 
there are children about. Their stings are bad 
enough for an adult to bear, but itis piteous to see 
a child suffer from them; because to the pain is add- 
ed a terror not easily controlled. But, notwith- 
standing the utmost vigilance, some may so skill- 
fully secrete themselves that your first knowledge 
of their presence will bea sting. Every one should 
keep a speedy antidote in the house, and nothing 
gives so thorough and instantaneous relief as cut 
tobacco—the only thing that we know of that it is 
good for. We never fail to have a paper close at 
hand, where every one in the house knows where to 
find it. Wetasmall quantity of it and lay at once 
on the spot stung, holding it on tightly, for three or 
four minutes, and the pain and swelling will be at 
once removed. 

These annoyances disposed of, you can now com- 

mence a thorough house-cleaning, and at once begin 
to remove all the marks by which the flies have dis- 
figured your house and furniture, and disturbed 
your peace through the warm weather. 
No good housekeeper will allow the glorious 
October days to beguile her into forgetfulness so 
far as to neglect house-cleaning until the raw and 
chilly November weather is upon her, and winter 
is close at hand, October is by far the best month for 
Fall house-cleaning, not only because the flies are 
disposed of, or so far under your control that they 
can be kept out of the house, but also because the 
weather is usually not so warm that such work is 
exhausting and severe; nor so cold that the neces- 
sary exposure chills. The cleaning can be accom- 
plished with more comfort and less fatigue than in 
any other month of the year. 


During the summer all the small fruits have 
been plentifully supplied, and later, peaches, 
pears and grapes, have furnished much enjoy- 
ment and many luxuries ; but all these good 
things levy a tax upon us in some shape or 
another, generally defacing furniture or leaving 
ugly stains on our clothes or table-linen. The clear, 
frosty nights that we may soon look for, will aid 
materially in eradicating the stains; but the injury 
done to furniture, especially articles with marble 
tops, requires a different treatment. 

Fruit stains may be removed from linen without 
in any way injuring the fabric, by rubbing yellow 
soap on both sides of the stained spots; then wet 
some starch in cold water to a thick paste and 
spread over the soap ; rub this starch paste into the 
cloth thoroughly, and expose the linen to sun and 
air till the stains disappear. If not entirely gone in 
three or four days, repeat the application. This 
method is for stains that have been in some days. 
If taken when fresh-stained there is little trouble 
in removing them. Hold the stained place over a 
bowl and pour on boiling water ; let it filter 
through slowly—pouring on the water gradually— 
till the stain disappears. Then lay the article in 
the hot sun foran hour or two—when it may be 
washed and ironed—and if the water used is really 
boiling, and the stain fresh made, not dried in, it 
requires nothing more. As by this mode one avoids 
all danger of injuring the texture of the cloth, it is 
worth while to take a little trouble at once, and 
save the linen, when stains have been overlooked 
until quite dry. Bleaching liquids, chlorate of lime, 
Jarelle water, and many other preparations are 
good, if carefully used. 

When marble is stained with fruit, oxalic acid, 
diluted with water, or oil of vitriol and water, 
rubbed on the stain and left a few minutes, will re- 
move the spot. But they must be used with care, for 
if left on too long they will destroy the polish of the 
marble. Rub off very dry, and polish with chamois 
skin. 

There are a multitude of receipts for removing 
stains both from linen and marble, but very many, 





although they will remove the stains, are liable to 





remove the cloth also—or in marble, destroy the 
polish. Others are useful, and in time our readers 
shall have them. 


RECEIPTS. 


Conv-F1su BALis.—Soak in warm water as much 
salt cod-fish as is needed, judging by the size of the 
family. Let it stand in the water all night. In 
the morning pick out all the bones, press out the 
water, and chop fine. Boil the potatoes in the 
skin. When done, peel and mash while hot, twice 
as much potato as you have fish ; mix well to- 
gether, and moisten with cream or a little new 
milk, with a great spoonful of butter. Have some 
well clarified drippings or sweet lard ready in a 
saucepan. Let it get boiling hot, and then put 
the fish balls. They should be made a little more 
than half an inch thick. Fry a good, clear brown, 
taking care not to scorch them. One egg well 
beaten is an improvement. 


Sopa Biscurts.—Put two teaspoonfuls of cream 
tartar into one quart of flour ; sift both together and 
rub in thoroughly two great spoonfuls of butter. 
Put one teaspoonful of soda into a tablespoonful 
of cold water, and stir till all is dissolved, then put 
it into a pint of cold water and pour it on the flour. 
Stir together quickly ; if it cannot be rolled out, 
add a little more flour, but just as little as it is pos- 
sible to roll out the biscuits with. Cutin shape and 
bake immediately. The great secret of making 
good soda biscuit is, to sift the soda with the flour— 
to have the soda thoroughly dissolved—the dough 
made as thin and as quickly as possible, and baked 
immediately. 

STEAMED Brown Breap.—One cup of Indian 
meal, two oups of rye, one cup of molasses, two cups 
of milk, half teaspoonful of soda, the same of salt. 
Stir well together and steam three hours, taking care 
that the water does not stop boiling. Add boiling 
water as the water boils away. If you wish it hot 
for breakfast—steam the day before—and in the 
morning set it in the oven for half an hour to form 
a good crust. 





AMERICAN SCHOOL-GIRLS AND 
OVER-STUDY. 

{In an admirable little volume on “ Wear and 
Tear,” in which a Philadelphia physician discusses 
the great American sin of over-work, the writer 
makes these timely remarks on the grave mistakes 
of which most. educators are guilty in so severely 
taxing the strength of school-girls: ] 


N studying this subject, it will not answer to 
look only at the causes of sickness which affect 
tne male sex. Ifthe mothers of a people are sickly 
and weak, the sad inheritance falls upon their off- 
spring, and this is why I must deal first, however 
briefly, with the health of our girls, because it is 
here, as the doctor well knows, that the treuble be- 
gins. Ask any physician of your acquaintance to 
sum up thoughtfully the young girls he knows, and 
to tell you how many in each score are fit to be 
healthy wives and mothers, or in fact to be wives 
and mothers atall. I have been asked this question 
myself very often, and I have heard it asked of 
others. The answers I am not going to give, chiefly 
because [I should not be believed—a disagreeable 
position, in which I shall not deliberately place my- 
self. Perhaps I ought to add that the replies I have 
heard given by others were appalling. 

Next, I ask you to note carefully the expression 
and figures of the young girls whom you may chance 
to meet in your waiks, or whom you may observe 
at a concert or in the ball-room. You will see many 
charming faces, the like of which the world cannot 
match—figures somewhat too spare of flesh, and, 
especially south of Rhode Island, a marvelous little- 
ness of hand and foot. But look further, and espe- 
cially among New England girls; you will be struck 
with a certain hardness of line in form and feature 
which should not be seen between thirteen and 
eighteen at least; and if you have an eye which re- 
joices in the tints of health, you will miss them on 
a multitude of the cheeks we are now so daringly 
criticizing. I do not want to do more than is needed 
of this ungracious talk; suffice it to say that multi- 
tudes of our young girls are merely pretty to look 
at, or not that—that their destiny is the shawl and 
the sofa, neuralgia, ~weak backs, and the varied 
form of hysteria—that domestic demon which has 
produced untold discomfort in many a household, 
and I am almost ready to say, as much unhappiness 
as the husband’s dram. My phrase may seem out- 
rageously strong, but only the doctor knows what 
one of these self-made invalids can do to make a 
household wretched. There is indeed little doubt 
that the mass of our women possess that peculiar 
nervous organization which is associated with great 
excitability, and, unfortunately, with less physical 
vigor than is to be found, for example, in the sturdy 
English dames at whom Hawthorne sneered so bit- 
terly. And what are the causes to which these pe- 
culiarities are to be laid? There are many who will 
say that late hours, styles of dress, prolonged danc- 
ing, etc., are to be blamed. . . . 

Worst of all, however, to my mind—most destruc- 
tive in every way—is the American view of female 
education. The time taken for the more serious 
instruction of girls extends to the age of eighteen, 
and rarely over this. During these years they are 
undergoing such organic development as renders 
them remarkably sensitive. At seventeen I pre- 
sume that healthy girls are nearly as well able to 
study, with proper precautions, as men; but before 
this time over-use, or even a very steady use of the 
brain is dangerous to health and to every probability 
of future womanly usefulness. 

In most of our schools the hours are too many for 
both girls and boys. From a quarter of nine or nine 
until half past two is, with us, the common school- 
time in private seminaries. The usual recess is 
twenty minutes or half an hour, and it is not filled 
by enforced exercise. In certain schools—would it 
were the rule!—ten minutes’ recess is given after 
every hour; and in the Blind Asylum this time is 
taken up by light gymnastics, which are obligatory. 
To these hours we must add the time spent in study 
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out of school. This, for some reason, nearly always 
exceeds the time stated by teachers to be necessary; 
and most girls between the ages of thirteen and 
seventeen thus expend two or three bours. Does 
any physician believe that it is good for a growing 
girl to be so occupied seven or eight hours a day? or 
that it is right for her to use her brains as long as 
the mechanic employs his mus¢eles? But this is only 
a part of the evil. The multiplicity of studies, the 
pumber of teacbers—each eager to get the most he 
can out of his pupil—the severer drill of our day, 
and the greater intensity of application demanded, 
produce effects on the growing brain which, in a 
vast number of cases can only be disastrous. 

In New England, where the forcing system is at 
its wicked worst for both sexes, the evil is beginning 
to attract attention, as in the case of the boys’ Latin 
school, at Boston, which has no Saturday holiday, 
and seers to be admirably arranged to destroy 
health. The health of school-chiidren, say the con- 
trollers of the Normal School of Philadelphia, in 
their report, dated 1869, has attracted the attention 
of the Massachusetts board of education, and their 
last report contains important statistics as to the 
exhausting effects of over-exertion of the brain: 
“In one school of eighty-five pupils, only fifty-four 
had refreshing sleep; fifty-nine had headaches or 
constant weariness, and only fifteen were perfect} y 
well.” They next tell us that the best medical opin- 
ions state that men should not use the brain daily 
more than six hours, nor children more than three. 
“But in the above school thirty-one studied three 
and one-half hours, thirty-five studied four hours, 
and twelve from four to seven hours, in addition to 
the six hours of school.” The report adds that, “in 
places where schools are highest in reputation, the 
above examp!e is the common experience.” 

In a somewhat discursive fashion I have pointed 
out the mischief which is pressing to- day upon our 
girls of every class in life. The doctor knows how 
often and how earuestly he is called upon to remon- 
strate against this growing evil. He is, of course, 
well enough aware that many sturdy girls stand the 
strain, but he knows also that very many do not— 
and that the brain, sick with multiplied studies 
never thoroughly mastered, plods on, doing poor 
work, until somebody wonders what is the matter 
with that girl; and so she scrambles through, or 
else breaks down with weak eyes, headaches, neu- 
ralgias, or what not. Iam perfectly confident that 
I shall be told here that girls ought to be able to 
study hard between fourteen and eighteen years 
without injury, if boys can do it. Practically, how- 
ever, the boys of to-day are getting their toughest 
education later and later in life, while girls leave 
school at the same age as they did thirty years ago. 
It used to be common for boys to enter college at 
fourteen ; at present, eighteen is a usual age of ad- 
mission at Harvard or Yale. Now, let any one com- 
pare the scale of studies for both sexes employed 
half a century ago with that of to-day. He will find 
that its demands are vastly more exacting than 
they were—a difference fraught with no evil for 
men, who attack the graver studies later in life, but 
most perilous for girls, who are still expected to 
leave school at eighteen or earlier. 

I am almost ashamed to defend a position which 
is held by many competent physicians, but an intel- 
ligent friend, who has read this page, still asks me 
why it is that overwork of brain should be so seri- 
ous an evil to women at the age of womanly devel- 
opment? My best reply would be the experience 
and opinions of those of us who are called upon to 
see how many school-girls are suffering in health 
from confinement, want of exercise at the time of 
day when they most incline to it, bad ventilation, 
and too steady occupation of mind. At no other 
time of life is the nervous system so sensitive—so 
irritable, I might say—and at no other are abun- 
dant fresh air and exercise so all-important. To 
show more precisely how the growing girl 1s injured 
by the causes just mentioned would carry me upon 
subjects unfit for full discussion in these pages, but 
no thoughtful reader can be much at a loss as to my 
meaning. 
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WILLIE’S DREAM. 
By “AUNT FANNY,” AUTHOR OF “t NIGHTCAPS,”’ ETC. 


LL the morning, little Willie had been play- 

ing out in the hot sun, without his hat, 

which, somehow, would never stay on his head; and 

Jack, the dear old dog, whose bald forehead and big 

white whiskers made him look like grandpa, had 

been jumping, barking and playing to-day, which 
was not at all like grandpa. Oh, dear me, no! 

Willie was a square, fat, little fellow, six years 
old, who when he was not playing was eating, and 
when neither playing nor eating was sleeping, which 
is just what you do, you dear little monkey, isn’t it rr" 

lt happened that,this day Willie fell fast asleep 
in the barn, he was so tired romping with Jack, but 
the good dog kept wide awake, and sat up close to 
him, keeping faithful watch, and looking very 
grave and important. Now Jack really is like 
grandpa, who always watched over and protected 
his dear little boy. 

Presently a troubled, wistful look comes over 
Willie’s sleeping face. Heisdreaming. Would you 
like me to tell you his dream? Well, I am asort of 
fairy, so I will peep inside that little, round head, 
and you shall hear all about it. 

But first, you must know that Willie had broken 
a china cup that morning. He had gone down to 
the brook, at the bottom of the meadow, and after 
taking a drink, and giving Jack some, had tried 
to catch in his cup one of those dragon-flies, which 
you can see darting to and fro under the water, 
waiting for their wings to grow. But all he caught 
was acupful of little beads of foam, for the wise 
dragon-flies knew very well how to keep out of his 
way; till at last, without meaning to do it, Willie 
banged his cup against a mossy stone, and that time 
all he brought up was its handle, The rest sank in 
pieees through the transparent water, and lay there, 
still, white, and gleaming. 





Willie stared at the handle in his hand, and thea 
down at the pieces in the waier, with his heart beat- 
ing like a drum, while Jack wagged his tail slowly 
from side to side, and: looked with his beautiful 
brown eyes straight into the little boy’s face. 

“Tl say Jack did it,” said Willie, putting the 
handle in his pocket. ‘‘Come now,I don’t care, 
I'll just say Jack did it.” 

The good dog pricked up bis ears at this; then, 
standing on his hind legs, he toddled backward 
four or five steps, his mouth and eyes wide open 
with astonishment at such wickedness! That is, 
a little spirit called Conscience, who lived in Wil- 
lie’s heart, seemed to whisper to him that poor Jack 
knew that he had said he would do this mean and 
sinful thing. He could not bear to look at the dog, 
but jumping up, he pushed the broken cup-handle 
far down in his pocket, and began to run with all 
his might through the meadow, as if in this way 
that rebuking little conscience would be left behind. 

When quite tired ou‘, he trotted into the barn, 
and was soon fast asleep and dreaming. 

In his dream he was still sitting on the bank of 
the little stream, looking anxiously down at the 
broken pieces of the cup, when suddenly there 
came swimming to him through the clear water, a 
beautiful, soft, smooth, pussy-looking fairy, with 
shining eyes and golden hair. Slowly and grace- 
fully she rose through the blue, crisp, little waves, 
the foam-beads resting like strings of pearls on her 
hair. She came close up, kissing her hands to him 
and laughing merrily. 

With all her beauty and winning smiles, Willie 
shrank from her when she laid her white hands up- 
on his shoulder, and asked in a soft, low tone: 

* Willie, do you love sponge-cake ?”’ 

**Oh yes! dearly,’ he answered. 

** And ice-cream and lemonade ?”’ 

“Yes, better than cake,” said Willie. 

* And candy ?”’ 

** Oh, that’s the best of all!’* cried Willie. 

* Well, if you will tell your mother that Jack 
broke this,’’—pointing to the pieces of the cup—" if 
you will run home and say that Jack broke 
it, I will build you a beautiful sponge-cake house, 
close by this pretty singing brook, and as fast 
as you eat up the sponge-cake doors and walls I will 
renew them. Then every dey we will sail together 
upon the water turned into delicious lemonade; we 
will sail in a striped candy boat loaded with ice- 
cream. When you are tired of sailing, you shall 
have rocking ponies to ride upon, with little sleigh- 
bells all over them. You shall ride through whole 
forests of Christmas trees hung full of toys, which 
you may pick off and play with whenever you 
choose. You shall have all these things, if you will 
tell a lie.” 

There the boy sat dreaming—tempted, hesitating, 
troubled, while the good, faithful dog, nestling close 
beside him, was ready to tear any one in pieces who 
offered to hurt only so much asa hair of his head. 

Sometimes, in that part of the country where Willie 
lived, a small, venomous snake makes its nest under 
the floor of abarn. One of these terrible little rep. 
tiles was now creeping slowly round Willie’s leg, 
while Jack, who never dreamed that danger could 
come from the floor, was looking straight out of the 
wide-open door. Round and round the snake 
crept until it reared its ugly head above Willie’s 
knee. Up and up it crawled till at last it touched 
the feathery hair on Jack’s face. 

The dog felt the touch and looked down. In a 
flash, with a short, sharp, angry bark he was upon 
it. The bark awakened Willie, who, seeing the 
snake, screamed with terror. The next instant the 
faithful dog had killed it and thrown it upon the 
floor! 

With the impression of his dream strong upon 
him, Willie threw his arms around the good dog's 
neck and sobbed out; 

“Ob, no, no, Jack! I won’t say you did it! Come, 
come quiek, let us go and tell that it was I who 
broke the cup. Oh, come, dear Jack! 

Still hugging him, still sobbing out his penitent 
sorrow, Willie ran from the barn and met his 
mother just at the door; for, hearing him scream, 
she had hurried out to see what was the matter. 

‘Why, Willie!” she cried, ‘‘ what has happened ?” 

Out came the broken handle in an instant; and 
with trembling lips he cried, ** Look, mamma, I 
brokedit. Jack didn’t. Jack killed the snake. He 
is a good dog. Come in and see, but oh, mamma, 
don’t go too near! perhaps it isn’t quite deaded yet.” 

She went in, and saw, with a shudder, the venom- 
ous snake lying there dead, and oh, how earnestly 
she thanked God for the safety of her little boy! 
Then she had to hug Jack, and Willie had to hug 
him again, which delighted the good old dog so 
much that it was fortunate his tail was made fast at 
one end, or he certainly would have wagged it off. 

After all this hugging, Willie took his mamma’s 
hand, and Jack walking or rather frisking on the 
other side of her, all three returned to the house, as 
happy as happy could be. 

There, sitting in his mother’s lap, the little boy 
told about the broken cup, and hiding his face on 
her shoulder, confessed his wicked intention to cast 
the blame upon poor Jack. Then he related his 
wonderful dream, which was so suddenly ended by 
a reai fright and danger, and how that dear, good 
dog had saved his life, to all of which his mamma 
listened with tears in her loving eyes, and Jack with 
the most astonishing wags of his tail, standing on 
his hind legs, and resting his fore-paws upon her 
knee. I really think he understood every word, 
for when Willie ended by saying, ‘See, mamma, 
Jack knows I’msorry; he knows I won’t tell a lie 
to get him whipped, don’t he?’ the dog gave an up 
and down wag of his tail and one short bark, as 
much as to say, ‘“‘ Yes, of course I know. Hurrah!” 








—An old minister says that the best criticism 
he ever received on his preaching was from a little 
fellow who had been following his sermon atten- 
tively, and suddenly spoke out, as he heard a 
repetition of a remark previously made; ‘“ You 





|said that afore.” 





ONLY A LITTLE LIFE. 


\ INNIE was a bright, winsome boy. His 

black eyes had a merry way of looking at 
you, that made you smile back at them, in spite of 
yourself. And, when your eyes went higher, resting 
on his auburn bair curling in as many defiant little 
rings as there were freckles on his wee round face, 
you felt your smile broadening to a laugh. You 
could not help it. You might as well have tried to 
keep the east wind from blowing, as to have tried to 
keep from laughing when Winnie was about. 

Every one in the house loved Winnie, And I 
thiak one reason was because when he did do wrong, 
as he sometimes did, like all other children, he was 
always so sorry and so penitent afterward you 
could but love him better, and trust in him moreand 
more. 

Winnie’s home was on an island in the sea. The 
house he lived in was built ef mud and thatch, with 
a roughly made veranda surroundingit. Notavery 
handsome house to look at, but still quite a comfort- 
able one. Standing as it did, on elevated land, with 
mountains thousands of feet high on the one side, 
and the ocean on the other, you were quick to for- 
get the low, plain house in the grandeur of the scene 
without. 

When Winnie was quite young a native man call- 
ed Mono took the care of him. Mono thought a 
great deal of his little charge, and was as gentle with 
him as a woman could have been. Lulling him to 
sleep with snatches of some quaint native song,often- 
times holding him patiently in his arms when ill, 
walking with him down on the long white beach, 
and doing numberless deeds of love and kindness for 
him at one and all times. There was much to do for 
little Winnie, for though he was overflowing with 
happy spirits when well, he was often helplessly 
sick, and it was rather strange that his faithful nurse 
did not sometimes grow weary of him; but he did 
not. Perhaps the love Mono had for the child kept 
him from being weary. 

Winnie was very fond of flowers, and as soon as he 
grew old enough to run about alone, he would pluck 
every bud and blossom within reach of his chubby 
hands, shouting with delight if he chanced to grasp 
a pomegranate blossom or some other equally bril- 
liant-hued flower. The cold, waxy whiteness of an 
orange blossom did not please him as did flowers of 
a richer, warmer tint. Toys, Winnie did not care 
for; flowers alone seemed to make him happy, and 
it was never an unusual sight to see him come run- 
ning into the house with his arms spilling over with 
flowers, hat on top of the flowery heap, full and 
overflowing too, exclaiming as he did so, * O, I’se so 
happy, so happy !” 

On the low garden wall, not far from the house, iu 
and out, and over the jagged blocks of coral of which 
the wall was built, trailed a night-blooming cereus. 
Winnie had never seen it bloom, though he longed 
to very much. He had always been fast asleep when 
the vine was in blossom. His mother knew ef her 
little boy’s desire, so she told him, some time when 
the buds should chance to unfold, she would wake 
him. One night Winnie had his wish fulfilled. Not 
only was he wakened, but his mamma carried him, 
all wrapped up in a shawl, out on the veranda, 
where he could see every part of the vine distinctly. 
[t was bright moonlight, notsuch kind of moonlight 
as we have here in this land of long winters, but a 
moonlight so vivid, so clear, that you felt like count- 
ing the tiny pebbles at your feet, and fell to wonder- 
ing how many blades of grass there were in that 
little tuft, sprung up like a wee island in the path. 
A moonlight in which it was very pleasant to watch 
that long green vine on the wall. Winnie sat very 
still on his mamma’s lap, unmindful of the gentle 
trade-wind toying with his curls, of the trickling 
sound of yonder mountain brook, of the soft tinkle 
of the pearly drops as they fell over the stones, and 
the dull noise underneath all, where the little brook 
tumbled into a deep basin in the garden and did not 
come out again. His eyes and thoughts were fixed. 
He looked straight before him, eager and expect- 
ant. He did not have long to wait; soon one bud 
opened, stretching out its white, finger-like petals 
as if touched by an unseen hand; then another and 
another unfolded, till at last the whole wall was 
studded over with those wondrously beautiful flow- 
ers, and the air filled with their perfume. Winnie’s 
eyes shone like stars; he was almost wild with de- 
light; he clapped his hands, and laughed and shout- 
ed so, you could not hear the poor little mountain- 
brook at all. Winnie had to look hard, and look 
fast, for it was not long before the flowers began to 
close their long waxen fingers over their yellow 
hearts, and go to sleep again. So Winnie’s mamma 
thought her little boy had better go to sleep again, 
too, And they went in. 

As Winnie grew older his ill attacks became more 
frequent. He did not on this account lose his happy 
spirits; but yet there were times when, sitting in his 
little chair with his chin resting on his hand, his eyes 
would lose their laughing look, and there would re- 
main only a serious thoughtfulness within their 
depths—q look as if he were thinking of something 
faraway. There were times even when he forgot 
his play, forgot his flowers, and instead would sit 
down by his mother’s side, asking her to tell him 
about heaven and the angels. 

One day Winnie’s happy spirits returned in full 
force. He was brimming over with joy.’ He want- 
ed everybody in the house to be. happy with him. 
In the afternoon a little playmate from the village 
below came up to play with himawhile. They play- 
ed together only a short time, however, before the 
little friend, who was unusually cross and fretful 
that day, declared she would play no longer, ex- 
claiming in a vexed tone as she did so, ‘ O dear, Ido 
wish I had somebody to play dolls with me.” Now 
Winnie could not bear the sight of a doll; but when 
his playmate said this, he stood still a minute, and 
then said cheerfully, as he laid a flower-chain he had 
been making slowly down upon the steps where he 
sat, ‘Don’t fret, Hattie; I'll play dolls with you.” 

Hattie was much surprised at this proposal. She 
knew full well how Winnie, of his own acco 
would not have chosen to play thus with dolis. She 
knew of his unconquerable dislike to them, and| 





looking at him gravely for a second, while some 
truth seemed to be forcing itself upon her mind, she 
burst forth, “ Winnie, you’re a d’edful good boy, if 
you don’t know it.’ 

Winnie grew solemn, 

“No, Hattie, you must not say so. 
be a good boy.” 

That evening, as usual, before seeking his crib, 
Winnie began to fold away his day-clothes, placing 
them, one above the other, in his little chair. Hav- 
ing finished, he walked backward a few steps and 
surveyed them. Something about them did not 
exactly suithim. He took them down and refolded 
them. 

“Why, Winnie,” said his mamma, as be laid the 
last garment carefully on the pile, ** what did you 
take your clothes down again for? I thought you 
did them nicely the first time?” 

For afew moments Winnie seemed to be in deep 
thought, then lifting his glance to bis mother’s face, 
he answered pleasantly, 

“Yes, mamma, but perhaps the angels will come 
to-night, and I wanted to be swre I was all ready.” 

Winnie was apt to cut his words short. This time 
he spoke clearly and distinctly, uttering his ““Good- 
night, mamma,” in the same bell-like tones. 

In the hush of midnight, when the silent stars 
shone down upon the humble cottage, when the far- 
off musical roar of the breakers fell like a lullaby on 
the soft, warm air, the angels did come for Win- 
nie. 

He did not need the little garments folded in his 
chair. When his tiny feet pressed the shining sands 
of that other, better shore, he was given whiter, 
purer robes than earthly hauds could ever fashion. 
He did not need the flowers he had left behind. 
When he entered that beautiful land he was given 
blossoms that grew on the banks of a river whose 
waters are clear as crystal. It was only a little life 
here, but not so will it be in heaven. 

Winnie’s playmate still lives, and she does not for- 
get how Winnie one day sacrificed his own pleasure 
to hers. The act was a trifle compared with the 
memory of it in her mind. And yet this is not 
strange, for little things havesometimes a very loud 
way of speaking when we think we have forgotten 
them. 

Mono also lives; doubtless he has more than once 
thought of the little boy he was wont to carry in 
his arms, yet he does not mourn for him, for Mono 
isa Christian. He loves children, and if you could 
walk with Mono along ihe white beach of his own 

native isle, what do you think he would say to you? 
Would it be * Do not try to do right, do not try to 
be good,’ or what would it be, dear little friends ? 
—Clara Tomlinson, in the N. Y. Evangelist. 


Winnie try to 





A Goop Op Cvustom.—It is related by § 
Robert Peel, the eminent British statesman, that in 
his childhood at Drayton, and as he grew up, bis 
father took him every Sunday into his private 
room, and made him repeat, as well as he could, the 
sermon which had been preached, Little progress 
in effecting this was made, and little was expected 
at first; but by steady perseverance the habit of 
attention grew powerful, and the sermon was re- 
peated almost verbatim. When at a very distant 
day the senator, remembering accurately the 
speech of an opponent, answered his arguments in 
quick succession, it was not then known that the 
power of so doing was originally acquired in the 
old Drayton Church,—Christian Secretary. 











PUZZLES. 


Puzzles or Answers should be address: d, “ Editor Christia 
Union, 21 Park Place, New York,” and marked on ‘hs out. 


side, “Puzzles.” Answers, to be acknowledged, must be re« 
ceived within nine days after the publication of the Puzzles. 


ENIGMA. 
Sixteen letters. 
5, 10, 9, is a girl’s name. 
9, 16, 13, is a small venomous serpent. 
1, 2, 2, 4, is to cloy. 
12, 11, 13, is to cut short. 
8, 11, 18, is to dip in liquor. 
6, 5, 7, 12, 4, is a place to keep money. 
9, 12, 18, 3, is a range of mountains. 
10, 7, 12, 12, is to blunt. 
i4, Vi, 1, is a close embrace. 

My whole is the name of a brave defender o7 the Protest- 
ant religion, who sealed his devotion with his blood. 

Gro. L. ADAms. 
FLORA’S CHURCH. 

Our church contains (1,) an island ; (2.) the ocean andts; 
(3.) a conjunction, and a poetical way of Saying com- 
menced ; (4.) a grandson of Noah andion; (5.) a fish, and 
two-thirds of a net; (.) f, an interjection, and a conjunc- 
tion ; (7.) that which if beheaded would be incendiarism ; 
(8.) that which beheaded would be everything; (9.) that 
which beheaded would be a measure. FLORA. 


SYNCOPATIONS. 

Syncopate a tree, and leave an article of food; an article 
of food, and leave a small nail; a string, and leave a fish : 
a gem, and leave a loud noise; a small river, and leave a 
motive power ; a point of the compass, and leave what we 
all do; an animal, and leave an article of clothing; a 
measure of surface, and leave a measure of length ; a 


measure of surface, and leave a unit. Isoua. 
CHARADES. 
No. 1.—A particle. 
A vowel. 
Tardy. 


My whole is what Wall Street people do continually. 
No. 2.—A Latin preposition. 
A personal pronoun. 
The past tense of what we often do. 
My whole is to pass through the pores of. 
No. 3.—An interjection. 
A personal pronoun. 
What we do when we leave a place. 
A town in one of the Middle States. 
ANON. 
CONUNDRUM. 
Why is fenced ground like a mailed letter? 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 27. 
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Double Acrostic.— Dariu § 
O me A 
R begiu M 
C hisle U 
Ap E 
8 au L 


~—BUNNY, FLORA: 
Buried Bible Men.—Ir, tra 


Er, Dan, Ard 
rd, | Hen, Sheba, Herod, Hnos, Ara, Ahab. A Ling Bead; O& Herb, 


Reversions.—Pan, nap; deer, reed; door, rood ; : 
draw, ward ; tram, mart.—BUNNY, ALLES, I30L4. od — 
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Oross-Word Enigma,—Pike’s Peak,—BUNNY, IsoLs, FLORA, 
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NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, Oct. 15, (19th Sunday after Trinity.) 


Monday, Oct, 16. 


haan Island Synod., 
New York Synod 


Tuesday, Oct. 17. 
Pennsylvania Gen. re n. 
mS Connecticut gy | A:s" n. 
Congregational..New Yor en. Ass’D 
pyverian,... Pittsburg Synod 

som: y “philadelphia Synod 
do Utica Synod 
do New Jersey Synod 
do Western New York........-- 
do Illinois, (South)..........s00. 


ee Oct. 18, (St. Luke the Evangelist.) 


Baptist a State Convention - 
do Tiinois 8. 8. Convention.. 
do Michigan a 
( ‘ongregational. . Missouri Gen. — 
Pres. Ch. Souta..Alabama Byned... 
do Memphis Synod.. 
do Virginia Synu od 
Meth. Episcopal.Georgia Conference. . 
do South) Holston Conf 
d Trinity Conf 
Arkansas par a 
Georgia Co 
Rhode Island Convention.. 


Thursday, Oct. 19. 


..[linois Conrenties 
.. Miami Synod.. s0sse0 
Pittsburg Synod.. 
..Harrisburg synod.. 

Columbus nyaee 
Cincinnati Syno 
Illinois Synod, a... 
Towa Synod. (South).. 
| ner Gyacs 

Ss. Ch. soem. .Synod of Arkansas. eos 

as... . General Missionary Con. 


Friday, Oct. 20. 
..lowa Association 
Ilinois Ass’n 


Saturday, Oct, 21. 
.. Hartwick Synod..............Lockport, N. Y. 


CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


Richland, Tenn 
pane Mich.. 
> ochester N.Y. > 
Con - ational. L -~ s 
"2% Marshfield. M 
Presbyterian.. ‘South San aaron Cal 
do (South) C hattanooga, Tenn 
Olmsted R dge, Ohio.. mbers 
(Cong., Meth. Epis., Bes. .) Sep. 


CHURCH CORNER-STONES LAID. 


Meth. Mplecopal. Brookiye.N. Fos eimensreerpennete cove 
Presbyterian.... Northwood, lowa scesee 
Prot. Episcopal. “Thomaston Ct 
bo fartford, Ct.. 
Vin ncentown, NOI 
a Catholic.Chicago, css os od 
do St. Louis, MO.......ceeseeeeeees deccevescoces 


CHURCHES DEDICATED. 
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HOME CHURCHES. 


HE General Convention of the Protestant 

Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America assembled in Baltimore on the 4th in- 
stant, in accordance with that provision of its 
constitution which designates the first Wednesday 
of October as the initial day of the sessions. The 
proceedings of Wednesday were mainly as to gov- 
ernment. The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, 
after the solemn and imposing services at Emmanuel 
Church, with which the Convention had opened, 
and immediately upon the retirement of the Bishops 
to their own place of assembly, viz., Grace Church, 
proceeded to elect the Rev. James Craik, D.D., of 
Kentucky, as President of the House, and the Rev. 
William Stevens Perry, D.D., as Secretary. The 
President was instructed to appoint eleven stand- 
ing committees. The House of Bishops sent a mes- 
sage announcing its organization and the election 
of the Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., as Secretary. It 
was arranged that the foreign dignitaries, who are 
here on a visit to the Convention from England, 
should be admitted the next day. Upon this the 
Lower House adjourned. 


The great event of the second day was the recep- 
tion of the foreign guests. These were the Rt. Rev. 
George Augustus Selwyn, Lord Bishop of Litchfield, 
England; the Very Rey. I. S. Howson, Dean of 
Chester ; the Rev. Edward J. Edwards, Vicar of 
Trentham; the Rev. J. H. Iles, Incumbent of St. 
Peter’s, Wolverhampton ; and the Rev’ds Bangham, 
Willet, and Selwyn, of the Diocese of Litchfield. 
The Dean of Chester, who perhaps made the most 
acceptable speech on the occasion, was also the 
bearer of a memorial from his colleagues ofjthe an- 
cient cathedral of Chester, Canon Charles Kingsley 
being among the subscribers. After some hours of 
felicitous interchange of compliments, the House of 
Deputies gird2d itself to its real work. Mr. Judd, 
of Illinois, had objected to that custom of the House 
whereby when the vote of a diocese is divided it 
counts in the negative. He had, therefore, pre- 
pared a new rule to be known as No. 21, to this 
effect: ‘‘ When a vote is taken by dioceses and or- 
ders, each diocese whose vote is divided shall be 
counted as a half vote on each side of the pending 


question.” This proposition, presented before theex-} 


change of felicitations, was seized upon at the close, 
made the subject of quick and unfavorable debate, 
and finally dismissed to the Committee on Canons 
as being practically a constitutional amendment. 
The House also sent to the same Committee an 
amendment offered by Dr. Franklin, of Indiana, 
whereby English clergymen coming to America 
shall have the right to accept a pastoral position 
without undue interference from the Bishop. 

On Friday the Committee on Canons reported 
that the Franklin amendment was inexpedient. It 
would compel the Bishop, although he may have, 
in his own mind, very good and sufficient reasons 
for withholding a certificate or license, to give it, 
unless he was ready to make charges of a moral 
character against the new-comer, which charges 
would be worthless even if proved, should the dio- 
cesan at bome disallow them. A short debate en- 
sued in which the friends of the amendment claim- 
ed that the powers of the Episcopate were already 
too great, and that between England and America 
there ought to be a perfect communion, On the 


other hand it was held that England was not pre- 
pared for any act of equal liberality, and that cases 
had occurred where immoral men had acquired or 
nearly acquired pastorates through the too great 
freedom even now accorded to English clergymen 
en voyage. Dr. Cooper, of Illinois, was quoted in 
instance of the power of an Englishman to resist 
American interference. The amendment was ulti- 
mately lost. Then came up the question of a fresh 
diocese in Pennsylyania. The House of Bishops ac- 
ceded to the new creation, but the committee for 
the Lower House in bringing the question forward 


“| had tacked on a clause requiring that the Bishop of 


of the old diocese should consent to a change. 
Straightway the opponents of Episcopal aggression 
sprung to their feet, a vigorous battle of words 
filled the air, and in the end the bishop clause was 
stripped from the Pennsylvania Diocesé enactment, 

Saturday was notable for the transmission of the 
report of the five Bishops on uniformity of ritual. 
This report, after a great deal of hesitancy, and a 
careful dwelling upon the fact that some diversity 
in ceremony is allowable, soon came to the state- 
ment of the following prohibitions: Against the use 
of incense, of a stationary crucifix, of the proces- 
sional, of lights about the holy table, of any ap- 
proach to the elevation of the Host, of the mixing 
of water with the wine in open communion, of bow- 
ing, crossing, genufiections, prostrations, etc., etc. 
No rector should be allowed to introduce the choral 
service, if vestry or Bishop oppose it. Such choir 
also shall be permitted no other vestment save a 
surplice reaching to the ankle. As to the clerical 
dress, the Bishops shall employ the present Episco- 
pal robes, and ministers shall use the white surplice, 
the black or white stole, a black cossack, a black 
gown and bands. It was also further suggested 
that a joint committee of both Houses should sit 
upon the report. The Lower House decided that 
the report and its recommendations should be 
made the business of Tuesday, the 10th instant. 

The session of October 9'proved to bea stormy 
one, the occasion being the circulation throughout 
the Convention of a sermon preached in his own 
parish by the Rev. James Craik, President of the 
Lower House. This printed sermon contained cer- 
tain statements regarding the Rev. Dr. Andrews of 
Virginia, and the Rey. Dr. Vinton of Massachusetts, 
which called forth indignant disclaimers. The 
response of the President scarcely caused satisfac- 
tion, and for a moment the House seemed on the 
point of a fierce quarrel. The subject, however, was 
subsequently tabled for the time being. Afterward 
the Convention held solemn services upon news of 
the Chicago disaster, and upon the passage of reso- 
lutions of sympathy, and the arrangement of a sys- 
tem of contributions for the sufferers, the assembly 
adjourned. 








A LOOK AROUND THE WORLD. 


VERY gratifying state of things was 
disclosed at the sixty-second annual meet- 
ing of the A. B. C. F. M., held last week in 
Salem, Mass. The receipts of the Board from Au- 
gust Ist to August 3lst were $83,666.09, which enabled 
it to close its financial year with a debt of $3,687.37— 
a reduction within twelve months to the amount of 
$18,644.42. The result inures very largely to the 
the praise of the Congregational churches in the 
U.8., who are now the main constituents of this 
great society, but is also due to the continued codper- 
ation of many Presbyterians, who do not find it in 
their hearts to cease contributing to the time-hon- 
ored organization which has done their Foreign 
Missionary work for so many years. 


Receipts of the Am. Home Missionary Society for 
August 1871 were $11,955.20; of Am. Missionary 
Association for do., $14,365.79; of Am. Seamen’s 
Friend Society for do., $3,759.96; of Am. and For. 
Christian Union for ditto, $3,115.11. 

In the October number of the Missionary Herald 
Rev. Mr. Gulick of Japan, and of the A. B. C. F. 
M., gives statements of recent occurrences in Japan 
which reveal a feeling of hostility on the part of 
the government toward Christianity in any form, 
a determination to prevent its propagation, with a 
readiness to persecute, perhaps unto death, any who 
may embrace or favor it,—much more decided than 
has been supposed to exist, and which unless speed- 
ily arrested or controlled must greatly embarrass, 
if not stop all missionary efforts in that land, The 
faithful Japanese teacher, under whose tuition Mr. 
Gulick was acquiring the language, was arrested 
and carried off in the night, June 30th, 1871, to- 
gether with his wife, by officers of the government, 
and the utmost endeavors of the missionaries and 
the U. 8. Consul had not availed at last advices to 
procure any news of their whereabouts. The only 
crime of which they can be accused is that of being 
too near the American missionaries and imbibing 
their ideas of Christianity. On the morning of July 
1st, government officers were found in the teacher’s 
house, rummaging over his papers and reading his 
letters. The case makes it clear that the govern- 
ment does not intend to permit any of their people 
to embrace Christianity. ‘“‘In one view,” writes 
Mr. Gulick, ‘“‘it seems providential that this act of 
religious persecution has occurred at this time. 
Our attention, and that of our patrons and of the 
Protestant communities at home, will be, or may 
be, turned more distinctly to the state of religious 
intolerance in Japan, in season to affect the action 
of the several civil governments at the revision of 
the treaties, the time for which is fixed for July ist, 
1872. There seems to be no reason to doubt that 
multitudes—indeed the masses of the people—might 
be at once approached with religious instruction, 
had we the language at our command, but for the 
hostility of the rulers. The worship of the Mikado 
is dear to himself and his fellow religionists, and 
they do not intend to permit any other than Sintoo- 
ism, which embraces Mikado worship, ana Buddhism, 
which permits it; these two religions maintain- 
ing in Japan a sort of partnership hold of the 
people, somewhat as Confucianism, Buddhism, and 
Tauism, in triple alliance, hold all the Chinese,” 





These things being so, Mr. Gulick concludes in a 





letter to be published in the November Herald, that 
until the government policy in regard to Christi- 
anity is changed, the Gospel cannot be declared in 
any but the most limited manner, to any number of 
natives upon the soil of Japan. The government 
will find no difficulty whatever in making the peo- 
ple afraid to have anything to do with us, or to 
listen to us. As to whether any change in this re- 
gard can be brought about at the time of the re- 
vision of the treaties in July, 1872, you can judge 
better than we who are upon the ground, as much 
more can be done to affect that question in England 
and America than in Japan.”’ 

Mr. Th. Waldmeir, of Damascus, Syria, oneof the 
Basle missionaries, and one of the Abyssinian 
captives, for whose liberation England undertook 
its war against that people, writes from Damascus, 
July 24, 1871, to a friend in Great Britain, that in 
Damascus, there is, of late, a wonderful religious 
movement among Mohammedans, so that not less 
than 3,000 are found who desire to become Chris- 
tians. They have regular prayer-meetings, and 
they pray to our Christ that he may reveal him- 
self to them as their Saviour, and lead them out 
from darkness, into light and truth. There is also, 
he, says, a movement toward Christianity among the 
Jews, and the Druses are anxiously expecting their 
Saviour’s coming from China. A great spiritual 
awakening seems also imminent in Persia. 

Continued and most recent accounts from Euro- 
pean Turkey, represent the Bulgarians in the Em- 
pire (about 5,000,000 people), among whom the 
American Board has recently started a mission, 
stirred to new life and vigor. They are, now, 
seeking especially for education—for teachers. 
Some of the young men are going abroad, to Ger- 
many, to England, to France, for education, and 
they return with a knowledge of French and Ger- 
man sufficient to enable them to read such books as 
are written by Renan and Strauss. ‘* While the 
people ”’ are thus *‘ preparing to educate themselves, 
who,” it is asked, “ will come and preach to them the 
Gospel of Christ ?’’ 


In Cesarea, in Eastern Turkey, the missionaries 
of the Am. Board gave notice at the beginning of 
this year, that no scholars would be admitted to 
the schools without tuition, and the result, thus 
far, equals best expectations in inducing the people 
to support them. Atarecent examination of the 
boys’ school in Cesarea, we are told, some of the 
pupils, in their recitations in grammar, geography, 
and arithmetic, would have done no discredit to any 
similar school in America. This school has now 
about seventy pupils, under the excellent instruc- 
tion of a recent graduate of the Marsovan semi- 
nary. 

From the Harpoot Station, in Eastern Turkey, 
of A. B.C. F. M. Mission, within two years, there 
have been sold 794 Bibles, 5,685 portions of Scripture, 
and 21,202 other volumes, not including 4,000 vols. 
sold to other stations of the mission. Two hundred 
and three arithmetics were lately sold in a single 
week. The number of persons under instruction in 
the Mission schools is increasing. It has risen to 
1,345 boys and 661 girls. There are also 694 adult 
learners, while the number brought under instruc- 
tion by the spirit of emulation outside of the schools 
is much larger thanthis. In many places the Ar- 
menians have established permanent schools, and 
many adults, ashamed of their ignorance, are learn- 
ing to read while avoiding the reproach of coming 
under Protestant teaching. 


In Northern China, Mr. Blodget, of the A. B. C. 
F. M. Mission, has just finished the revision of the 
Acts of the Apostles, and has thus completed his 
seven years’ work in rendering the New Testament 
into the spoken language of China. He wrote, July 
7th, in reference to the attitude of the Chinese gov- 
ernment toward missionary work in the Empire that 
the recent governmental dispatch sent to Foreign 
Ministers, did not present an actual demand for the 
repression of such labor, but only expressed their 
desire for it. And he says: ‘A more full express- 
ion of their desires, and one to which the document 
referred to was nearly equivalent, would have been, 
‘that all Christian missionaries leave China at once, 
never to return.’ This is nothing strange. What 
else could we expect from a heathen government, 
where education, religion, and civil authority are all 
united in the support of the present order of things ? 
The rulers of this country see in Christianity only 
disorganization and disintegration. If this preyails, 
their present religious and educational systems must 
give way. No wonder they do all they can to op- 
pose! And they doubtless would do much more, 
wereit not that they fear Christian nations. Through- 
out Asia, a great and troublesome question for the 
representatives of Christian powers, for many years 
to come, must be the personal security of Christians 
and their gdberents,—liberty for Christian worship, 
the propagation of Christian truth, and the perform- 
ance of Christian duties. Whatever theories may be 
formed on these subjects I know that Christian goy- 
ernments will seek to protect their own people. At 
present there is a more timid and cautious tone 
among officials than there was six years ago. Yet 
this can only be for atime. Even now they, if men 
of any religious convictions, rejoice in every ad- 
vance of missions into the interior of China. If ask- 
ed what we are to do in our mission, I say, go for- 
ward. Let those who come know beforehand all the 
difficulties, and all the encouragements, The Sec- 
retaries of the Board should themselves understand 
the position, as far as possible, and set it most fully 
before the young men. If they are willing to come 
and meet these difficulties, let them come, Hinder 
them not. The Presbyterian and Church Mission 
brethren at Hang Chau are facing these difficulties 
boldly. So are the American Presbyterian brethren 
from the South, who have missions in the interior. 
So also are the thirty or more members of the Tay- 
lor mission, located at different places in the inte- 
rior.” 

Mr. Baldwin of the Foo Chow Mission in China, 
writes as follows of the new and rapidly developing 
interest as to missionary work-by women among 
heathen women: ‘‘ We see from our home papers, 
of all sorts, that interest in the work among heathen 


as | city of 100,000 inhabitants, says : 





women is rapidly increasing. We hope there will be 
a true, intelligent faith, and ‘a zeal according to 
knowledge,’ both in the patrons of the enterprise 
and in the ladies who go forth to heathen lands. 
There is a work to be done in schools and among 
women, whose importance it would not be easy to 
over-estimate; but single ladies ought not to come 
here with too high expectations of extended and 
speedy success. It will be a work of time, patience, 
and persistent effort, sustained by strong faith. All 
welcome to laborers who come in this spirit !”’ 

The General Missionary Committee and the Bish- 
ops of the M. E. Church in the United States, will 
meet in the Mission Rooms, 805 Broadway, New 
York, on Thursday, November 15. The session will 
begin at ten o’clock in the morning. The annual 
meeting of the Society will be held the third Mon- 
day in November.—Reyv. Joseph H. Gill (M. E.) was 
ordained as missionary to India, Sept. 24th, 1871, in 
the St. John’s M, E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
sails for his work, Oct. 18th.—Mrs. C. H. Doering, for 
twenty years a Methodist missionary in Germany, 
reached this, her native country, for a short stay, 
Sept. 24th. 

Rev. Jno. T. Gulick, of the A. B. C. F. M. Mission 
in North China, now in this country, advocates the 
immediate establishment of a Mission to the 
Mongols, a population of from 3,000,000 to 6,000,000, 
lying outside of and north from China proper. 
Methodist missionaries in China are looking in the 
same direction. I. N. Wheeler, Superintendent of 
Methodist missions at Pekin, dating at Kalgan, a 
“T hope we will 
be reinforced in such numbers as soon to be 
able to set apart two men for the work in Mongolia 
and Manchuria. We must occupy this vast terri- 
tory, for the door of entrance is wide open. The 
American Board have a station in Kalgan, and the 
brethren here are beginning to see the first-fruits of 
their labors.’’—Seven native Chinese preachers will 
be admitted into the several conferences of the 
current conference year, among the Methodists in 
the United States; four have already been, and 
three more are to be admitted—one each in the Ver- 
mont, Black River, and Baltimore Conferences. 
These all have served a probation and passed an 
examination in the studies assigned them, and re- 
ceived approval and recommendation. 

The review of the Moravian Missions for 1870-71 
speaks of a main difficulty as having been the 
supply of a sufficient number of missionaries to 
take the place of those who have been lost to ser- 
vice by sickness, advancing age, or death. In the 
six stations in Greenland, with twenty-four mis- 
sionaries, male and female, and a total of converts 
of 1,731, the spiritual condition of the congrega- 
tions is said to be, on the whole, a very encourag- 
ing one. The Eskimo languages are exceedingly 
difficult to learn, the average time required for this 
task being seven years. There are, consequently, at 
least two missionaries at each station. The study of 
the language, attending to the scheols and to the out 
stations, as well as to all the external work at the 
stations (repairs, new buildings, etc.) keeps them 
fully employed.—In Labrador, (same missionary 
society) where are five stations, 36 missionaries, and 
1,124 converts, labors become each year more try- 
ing, owing to the increased intercourse of the 
Eskimos with the fishermen from Newfoundland 
and the United States. On the other hand, their 
activity amongst the so-called (white) “settlers” 
along the coast has increased in extent and 
evident blessing. The centennial anniversary of 
this mission was to be celebrated in January last. 
This society (the Moravian) also has 43 stations in 
the West Indies, with 89 missionaries, of whom 13 
are native, and 31,928 persons in their congrega- 
tions. The missionaries are now making united 
effort to bring their congregations to a recognition 
of the duty of self-support, in view of the fact that 
they are now free citizens and have for so long a 
time received assistance from abroad. Many of 
the congregations have displayed a cheerful willing- 
ness in assuming this obligation, and this in spite of 
the impoverishment of the people consequent upon 
unfruitful years and the derangements of labor 
and trade.—Other missions of the Moravians are in 
the Mosquito Coast in Central America. At all the 
stations good progress is reported. There are 
fifteen missionaries, of whom three are natives, 
and 924 converts. s 


Jn India, says the Bengal Christian Herald of 
July 7th, 1871, a regular inquiry has been lately set on 
footjas to the minimum marriageable age of Bengali 
girls. Medical celebrities (Hindoo and English) 
were inyited to enlighten the public on the ques- 
tion. Their judgment varies somewhat, though not 
extensively. With the exception of Dr. Dey, who 
fixes the minimum at fourteen, the referees are 
unanimous in determining that in no case ought it 
to be set below sixteen. This is a most important 
matter in its bearing, not only upon the condition of 
women through the Empire, but upon the progress 
of the entire missionary work. 


The London Missionary Chronicle, for Septem- 
ber, contains interesting notices of the Lagoon 
Islands, which are reckoned “out stations” ef the 
Samoan Mission by the London Missionary Society. 
Native teachers have been placed on some of them, 
and in 1870, on the occasion of the visit of the John 
Williams to Samoa, the Rev. 8. J. Whitmee, of 
Upolu, was deputed by his brethren to proceed in 
her on a visit to many of these specks in the wide 
waters. On the first at which he touched he found 
a community of 27 souls brought together by a citi- 
zen of the United States, who has taken possession 
of this island, about three miles in diameter, and is 
patriarch thereof. The next island had 228 inhabit- 
ants, 60 of whom are Catholics, and 163 Protestants. 
Here Mr. Whitmee presided at a church meeting, 
and admitted 27 members. These islands have been 
the hunting-grounds of the Peruvian slavers, and 
the population has been frightfully diminished by 
their ravages. Some of the islands are completely 
Christianized. At one called Vaitupu the inhabit- 
ants, who number 376, were delighted to see the 
missionary ship, and gave Mr, Whitmee a hearty 
reception, 
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News of the Week. 


HOME. 

O™ READERS will all have heard before this 

paragraph can reach them, that where Chi- 
cago stood on Saturday morning there is now only 
a black field covered with charred wood and ashes, 
and surrounded by a straggling belt of houses 
which the fire has left untouched. Even these are 
in danger of being burned, for the flames, as we 
write, on Tuesday morning, are still unchecked. 
We canas yet merely anticipate, having no means 
of estimating the loss of life and property in the 
city itself, and the general financial disturbances 
which mayffollow cannot as yet be foretold. For 
the benefit of those who may be familiar enough 
with Chicago to recognize localities, we will state 
very briefly the origin and course of the fire. It 
broke out in a barn in West Taylor street, in the 
south-western part of the city, where most of the 
buildings are of wood, and where the principal 
lumber and coal yards are situated. Driven by a 
fierce prairie wind over houses parched by weeks of 
drought, the flames were soon beyond all control, 
and swept to the north and east, burning up the 
business part of the city, leaping across the river, 
destroying such vessels as happened to be in their 
way, and continuing certainly as far north as 
Division street, and possibly farther. The burned 
district is about five square miles in extent, and 
not a building within a parallelogram bounded by 
Jefferson street on the west, the Lake on the east, 
and the two streets above-mentioned on the north 
and south, remains standing. The only cheering 
intelligence which lightens the gloom of this 
calamity is the promptness with which the general 
government and all the cities within reach have 
forwarded supplies to the hundred thousand suffer- 
ers from the fire. 








There is great diversity of statement, and doubt- 
less considerable diversity in re‘al opinion concerning 
the Democratic State Convention at Rochester. It 
was of course, to be expected that the strictly partisan 
Republican journals would denounce the action of 
the Convention as subservient to Tammany Hall, 
and weare bound tosay thatthe expectation has been 
fully realized. Believing, as we do, that the Re- 
publican party is, at heart, a better party than the 
Democratic, and has nobler aims, it is not pleasant 
to admit that the Rochester Convention was, osten- 
sibly, at least, conducted in a more gentlemanly 
manner than that at Syracuse. Al? the conditions 
were favorable to a first-class row, and according to 
reports from prejudiced sources, free railroad passes 
to Rochester had been scattered broadcast among 
the bar-rooms of the city. Nievertheless the pro- 
ceedings were, in the main, conducted decently and 
in order. Two delegations went from this city, one 
being the “regular” delegation from Tammany 
Hall and the other a politically irregular reform 
delegation, headed by such men as Mr. Ottendorfer 
and backed by Charles O’Conmor. The Tammany 
men did not make a public atte:mpt to secure seats 
in the Convention, but the reformers did, and 
failed. Moreover, Mr, Charles O’Connor, one of the 
most popular of the anti-Tammany Democrats, was 
defeated as a candidate for the office of Attorney- 
General, notwithstanding his namee was at first re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. JMr. Tweed was at 
hand during the session, and was constantly in 
communication with party leaders in the hall, 
whence it is assumed that his influence, though 
not ostentatious, was powerful in keeping the Con- 
vention within the lines of party discipline. 

The ticket which was finally nomainated is made 
up as follows: For Secretary of State, Diedrich 
Willers, Jr.; for Comptroller, Ascher P. Nichols; 
for State Treasurer, Wheeler H. Bristol ; for At- 
torney-General, Marshall B. Cham plain ; for State 
Engineer, V. R. Richmond ; for Canal Commis- 
sioner, George W. Chapman ; for In:spector of State 
Prisons, David B. McNeill. It is almost needless to 
say that the ticket is branded “ Tayomany” by the 
Tribune and extolled as virtuously reformatory by 
the World, We select those particular journals as 
representing the extremes. Takings a reasonable 
view of the situation, we must say in fairness that 
if the Democratic platform, as adopted at Roches- 
ter, be firmly and honestly carried owt, it may effect 
the utter overthrow of Tammany Hall. Neverthe- 
less the Convention did not handle Tammany with 
firm hands. It had an excellent ‘opportunity to 
crush the corrupt power of the society in a most 
signal manner, and it did not do it. ‘The first step 
in the right direction—namely, behaving in such a 
way that the Tammanyites were afraid to claim 
their seats, was weakened by the failure to admit 
the reformers. We are willing to hope that it is 
not too late for the honest Democrats to assert their 
strength in carrying out to logical camclusions the 
several resolutions in the Rochester platform, but 
the prospect is not at present encouraging. 


The Mayor presented himself at Justice Bixby’s 
Court, in obedience to the Judge’s summons, was 
cheered by the crowd of his friends wee sasemhiler 


to see him ride on horseback to the Court-house 
door, made a neat little speech to the Court offi- 
cers and reporters, was discharged on his personal 
promise to stand a trial, mounted his horse and 
rode away, followed by more cheers, On Satur- 
day an announcement appeared in the papers 
to the effect that Mr. Keyser, whose name 
has been so prominent among the alleged pecu- 
lators, had placed his confession in the hands 
of the Committee of Seventy, and assigned a large 
portion of his property to a receiver, as a prelimi- 
nary step toward restoring it to the city Treasury, 
whence the money which it represented had been 
fraudently obtained. This story was, however, 
wholly erroneous, and unjust to Mr. Keyser, being 
probably concocted by the reporters who, with 
characteristic “enterprise,” leaped to false con- 
clusions. Mr. Keyser promptly published a card, of 
which the following is the substance. After re- 
counting the charges which have been brought 
against him, denying the justice of some of them 
and intimating the possible misuse of his name in 
others, he says : 


“It was, nevertheless, urged by many who have long been 
my personal friends that I may have been in some matters 
negligent, andthat Imight be held to a responsibility to 
the city on that account, and to meet the charges that I 
intend to abscond and defraud the city out of any claims 
which might, in any event, be found against me, I assigned 
property sufficient to cover any such claim, in trust, to 
discharge it when properly established. I did so, how- 
ever, claiming, and I still claim, that the result of an ac- 
counting will show that the city is indebted to me, and not 
I to the city.” 


He denies, in addition, the truth of some stories 
which have been told about him, and it must be 
admitted that his version shows up some of the 
sensational accounts of his fabulous wealth in an 
absurd light. We are fain to draw a moral from the 
week’s progress toward municipal reform, and pray 
the editors of daily papers to consider how much 
harm is done to every cause by what they are 
pleased to term journalistic enterprise. To be sure 
an editor who has for years required his subordi- 
nates to warp every item of news so that readers 
shall be properly or improperly influenced thereby, 
cannot expect the said subordinates all at once to 
become realists in the matter of journalism, but the 
experiences of the past week ought surely to placea 
premium on a reasonable degree of truth and honor, 
if not for their own sake, at least for the sake of 
reform. 


On Monday the Joint Investigating Committee of 
Aldermen, Supervisors, and citizens, met, and the 
reports of the citizens which have been in prepara- 
tion since the Committee of Seventy organized, 
were presented, These consist of, 1st. Mr. Wm. A. 
Booth’s report; 2d. The Armories; 3d. The City 
and County Appropriations and Expenditures ; 4th. 
The Pay Rolls; 5th. The Schuyler Frauds. These 
reports which are necessarily voluminous, establish 
the truth of the statements already published by the 
Times, and copied by other journals everywhere, 
and in fact make it apparent that the frauds have 
been even heavier than was at first supposed. It is 
shown that the City debt is somewhere near $120,- 
000,000; that the greatest frauds have been prac- 
ticed with the knowledge of high officials; that the 
debt has doubled every two years since 1869; that 
millions have been paid for services never rendered ; 
that salaries have been regularly drawn by men who 
are not known to any one in the departments where 
they were nominally employed, and that it costs 
under Tammany rule something like $30,000,000 
per annum to govern the city of New York. 


— 


The effect of the Chicago fire upon the Wall 
street markets was not known when our financial 
report went to press. The excitement throughout 
Monday and Tuesday was intense, and operators in 
stocks were quick to see that such a calamity must 
affect securities all over the West. 
have been considered the best on the list fell, in 
some instances, as much as ten per cent. ina few 
hours, below the Monday morning quotations, and 
many speculators were unable to meet their obliga- 
tions. There is no use in disguising the fact that 
a wide-spread financial panic is imminent, and the 
only consolation is that those whose business is con- 
ducted on strictly legitimate principles will suffer 
least, while the fictitious values and hypothetical 
securities which have been the curse of our com- 
merce, may receive a death-blow. 


A month or so ago a speck ‘of trouble arose in 
Salt Lake City, and now polygamy is in a fair way 
to be put on trial before the United States Court 
and under the territorial laws of Utah. The trouble 
originated upon the enforcement of a recent act of 
Congress, whereby the penitentiaries which have 
heretofore been managed by the Mormons, were 
placed under the care of the United States Marshal. 
When that officer presented himself to take posses- 
sion of the building the Mormons marched out, 
taking with them not only the furniture, but the 
solitary prisoner, whe was serving out a sentence 
for manslaughter, and established themselves in 
their own special jail in Salt LakeCity. A surrender 
was made when the United States troops appeared, 





and since then affairs have progressed rapidly, until 
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a few days ago a warrant was issued for the ‘arrest 
of Brigham Young himself for the violation of poly- 
gamy laws of Utah, and for murder. It was at first 
surmised that the officers would be resisted, but no 
opposition was made. Besides Brigham several 
prominent members of his church are indicted 
under the polygamy laws, and Judge McKean of 
the U. 8. District Court had distinguished himself 
by his fearless remarks to the jury, and by his 
sweeping interpretations of the law as it applies to 
Mormon institutions. It has long been foreseen 
that the day of reckoning was at hand for the 
Latter Day Saints, and apparently it is now very 
near. It may be satisfactory to our readers to know 
that the United States troops at Salt Lake have 
been strongly reinforced. 
———>—— 
FOREIGN. 
HE Newcastle strike is still unsettled, although 
the telegraph announces that there is a good 
prospect of agreement, on Sir William Armstrong’s 
proposition that work shall be resumed for the 
present at the rate of fifty-seven hours per week 
with the undersfanding that on and after the first 
of January next the contested point shall be yield- 
ed, and fifty-four hours per week shall be granted 
by the masters. The proposition was considered in 
mass meeting, but no result has as yet been an- 
nounced. Meanwhile the English papers bring 
fuller statements of both sides of the question than 
have heretofore been published. The opinion 
which we are enabled to form from ex-parte state- 
ments coming from the Nine Hours League as well 
as from Sir William Armstrong, is that both sides 
are to blame (this of course). The masters, as it 
seems to us, have been chiefly to blame in studious- 
ly preserving, and in fact widening that gap be- 
tween capitalist and laborer, which has always, or 
at least during the last half-century, been deplorably 
wide in Great Britain. This is a natural outgrowth 
of the formation of great manufacturing corpora- 
tions, but does not justify the corporators in refer- 
ring dissatisfied working-men to solicitors instead 
of sitting down and talking the matter over ina 
friendly way as recommended by that mosi sensible 
Member of Parliament, Mr. Thomas Hughes. On 
the other hand the men were to blame for sustain- 
ing a small preliminary strike which some hot- 
headed members of the league insisted upon inaugu- 
rating before the reply of the masters to the first 
proposition of the workmen had been received, 
Moreover the workmen were over hasty in knocking 
off work at short notice, thus in a degree shutting 
off the possibility of peaceable negotiation. The 
masters have, however, been most provokingly su- 
percilious in their dealings, and their course has 
doubtless provoked much ill-feeling which would 
not otherwise have existed. There is less excuse 
for this in view of the fact that they (the masters) 
are supposed to be men of sufficient culture and 
wisdom to know better. Taking him “bye and 
large,” however, your British capitalist, aristocratic 
by inheritance or by purchase, is as difficult a man 
to deal with as any on the globe, whenever he sees 
what he considers his vested rights in danger. This 
feeling of right to the services of laborers is one 
which the capitalist is slow to outgrow, but the 
sooner it is outgrown the sooner will the workman 
be amenable to reason, which he is not now, when 
aggrieved by inconsiderate treatment. 


The Markets. 


PRODUCE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 
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Grain, etc. 
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LIVE STOOK. 
NEW YORE, Oct. 9th, 1871, 
Receipts for the week. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


TOADS. 


HE toad is highly recommended as an ento- 
mologist by Mr. A. 8. Ritchie; only its contri- 
butions have to be made at the expense of its life, 
aud it does not appear as a willing martyr to the 
the cause. The new opportunity for usefulness is 
certairly an improvement on the more ancient uses 
to which toads have been put; as, for example, 
holding a dried toad in the hand to stop bleeding, 
by virtue of the natural horror which under the 
circumstances might freeze a man's blood and thus 
arrest the flow. The toad is to many an object of 
loathing, but as the school-boy’s composition avers 
of the horse, it is a ‘“‘ useful animal.” Nor is it unin- 
teresting as it squats, with head erect, sweeping the 
horizon with two eyes as sharp as an eagle’s, and then 
discovering a beetle, snapsitso quickly that the insect 
can hardly know what has happened. Some insects 
are cute enough to feign death, and the instinct has 
this value that. no matter how hungry a toad may 
be, he will not touch the prey till there is some hint 
of life. Then comes a trial of patience between the 
two which will be instantly ended if the beetle so 
much as quivers inalimb. As the toad forages to 
a large extent by night, Mr. Ritchie recommends 
the plan of looking for him very early in the morn- 
ing when his collection may be appropriated before 
it has been much injured by digestion. In this way 
night-flying insects may be secured, which would 
otherwise elude the pursuit of the naturalist. Nev- 
ertheless, let it be understood that the toad is too 

valuable an animal to be ruthlessly slaughtered. 


METEORIC LIFE. 


HE Galary makes some wise comments on 
the address of Sir Wm. Thompson as Presi- 
dent of the British Association, particularly with 
reference to the great question regarding the origin 
of life. He attempts to resolve the mystery by un 
extraordinary suggestion, which is characterized 
as “‘funny,” and thatis probably the best that can 
be said of it. He thinks that the first germ of life 
may have been brought in on a meteoric stone from 
outside of our planet! Thus he avoids the low 
theory against which he is strongly pronounced, that 
existing agencies of nature produced the germs of 
life by spontaneous generation, but he tumbles 
himself from the highb-life theory into the bosom of 
Darwinism and evolution. ‘The advocates of 
spontaneous generation see that it is but a shallow 
evasion of the real issue, and will naturally con- 
sider their own position strengthened when this is 
offered as the only alternative. On the other hand, 
the evolutionists throw up their hats in ecstasy.” If 
it comes to this, there is no telling to what glorious 
ancestry in far off stars we may not be presently 
tracing our ancestry. The theory, ifit may be con- 
sidered as brilliant as a meteor, will certainly be as 
short-lived, and, yet, it is not one whit more arbi- 
trary than many of the points assumed by th 
evolutionists in maintaining their doctrines. 
CHILLS AND FEVER. 
ALARIOUS Fevers still have the unpleas 
ant prevalence which they gained after the 
drought, summer before last. Places which for 
many years before enjoyed the happy reputation 
of being exempt, are obliged to confess the im- 
peachment, and can only fall back on the consola- 
tion that they are so far not alone in the experience 
that it would be difficult to name a locality which 
is entirely free. Druggists report a iarz<!y increased 
demand for quinine from every ousrter, and from 
new customers, and the drug has recernt!y advanced 
greatly in price. That malarious fevers so-called 
are truly caused by malarial poisons is a conviction 
more than ever strong in the medical profession, con- 
firmed by a great multitude of facts which seem to 
admit of no other explanation. That such poison, as 
well as any poisonous or deleterious influence, is 
more apt to take effect on the human system and in 
developing disease, when the system is in a de- 
pressed condition, as when chilled, or when by apy 
cause its tone is lowered below the highest standard 
of health. is no less true. Prevention is to be sought 
in avoiding as far as may be the malaria, and in 
keeping the body fortified against its incursion. 
In the animal as well as the vegetable kingdom 
there seems to be a general law that a vigorous life 








00 |} can be expected to resist the incursions of many 


enemies, while weak lives readily succumb. 


—According to Van Nostrand’s Magazine, Am- 
erican optical instruments are superior to any made 
in Europe. No better objectives for the microscope 
have been produced than those of Tolles and Wales, 
while the telescopes of the Clarks at Cambridge 
stand at the head of all instruments of the class. 
| nom have more orders from parties at home and 
abroad than they can promptly meet. They have 
now two orders for telescopes of twenty-five-inch 
apertures which will be the largest instruments in 
the world when completed. 

—The pilot-fish may be called the pig of the 
ocean, as he seems to havean appetite for anything 
that comes in his way, animal or vegetable, down 
to potato-parings. 

— Lieut. Musters, R. N., in a paper en the Pata- 
gonians distributes them into three tribes, number- 
ing not more than 3,000 in all. The average stature 
is set down at about five feet ten inches. 

— Nuts are sometimes as hard to digest as 
they are to crack, but it is said that a little salt will 
help the organs to dispose of them. 

—It has been ascertained by Mr. B. F. Calvert 
that infusorial vegetable life of some kinds will 
survive a heat of 300 degrees Faht., but not 400 
degrees. 

—A school of whales if they strike the wake of 
a ship long after it has passed, will take the alarm 
and travel quickly away from it without crossing. 


—Persons of intemperate habits have less than 


rani fomarbnons the chance of life of temperate people. 
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THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 

HE Departmentof Agriculture reports extraor- 
dinary ‘‘ meteorological and statistical uneven- 
mess’ all over the land. The most encouraging and 
Very unpromising indications are often presented 
from the same State, and sometimes from the same 
district. Changes in the tenor of returns of the 
same county from month to month bave sometimes 
been necessary. The New England States have had 
generally a good supply of rain, with storms of hail, 
high winds, and at several points a hint of earth- 
quakes. July was unusually cold; August general- 
ly warmer than an average temperature for that 
month. At Cooperstown, N. Y., there was frost on 
the 2th of July, and at several points in the same 
State the month was recorded as the coolest for sev- 
eral years; while the August temperature was ex- 
eeptionally high. The rain-fall was large during 
both months, particularly in August on the sea- 
coast. Abundant moisture, somewhat unevenly 
distributed in point of space and time, is reported 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. In portions of 
the Atlantic coast, from Delaware to Georgia, 
drought was suffered, broken at last by heavy rains; 
and the season in that district has been marked by 
extremes of temperature, the occurrence of cy- 
clones, and other disturbances of a meteorological 
equilibrium. Tennessee has enjoyed very seasona- 
ble weather; the Gulf States have in places suffered 
somewhat from absence of rain, and parts of Texas 
have endured a severe drought and high tempera- 
ture. Portions of Michigan and of Llinois have 
been parched with drought, Iowa and Missouri 
have reported a sufficient rain-fall in most locali- 
ties; Kansas has been moister than ever—the mete- 
orologist of Council Grove reporting for the season 
“over eizhty days of clouds obscuring the sun’s rays, 
and more rain than in any July in ten years, except 
1867.”’ Kight of the thirteen Kansas stations report- 
ed from six to eight inches of raininJuly. Nebras- 
ka had less moisture. Terrible fires have raged in 

some of the districts most afflicted by drought. 

The returns for August indicated a good condition 
of the corn crop, except in the Southern States, and 
September returns are equally favorable, except in 
the Ohio valley. The States below an average in the 
great corn-producing district are: Kentucky, 85 
per cent.; Ohio, 98; Michigan. 93; Indiana, 97; Ili- 
nois, 95. Those above an average: Wisconsin, 109; 
Minnesota, 108; Iowa, 113; Missouri, 108; Kansas, 
115; Nebraska, 112. 

The wheat report is far less favorable than the 
returns of spring and early summer, except as far 
as relates to the Eastern and Middle States. The 
condition of wheat at the time of harvesting is thus 
stated: Above an average—New Hampshire, 104; 
Massachusetts, 101; New York, 102; New Jersey, 110; 
Pennsylvania, 107; Maryland, 102; Michigan, 106. 
Below an average—Maine, 95; Vermont, 99; Dela- 
ware, 97; Virginia, 79; North Carolina, 59; South 
Carolina, 53; Georgia, 52; Alabama, 65; Mississippi, 
94; Texas, 84; Arkansas, 70; Tennessee, 70; West 
Virginia, 94; Kentucky, 65; Missouri, 97 ; Illinois, 
92; Indiana, 91; Olio, 99; Wisconsin, 94; Minneso- 
ta, 80; Iowa, 90; Kansas, 98; Nebraska, 80: Califor- 
nia, 75; Oregon, 95. The depreciation is about 10 
per cent. in the West, which will be partially offset 
by increase of area. 

The crop of oats is not a full one, though the defic- 
iency will be small. The States reporting an aver- 
age crop are New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, Mississippi, Wis- 
consin, lowa. The depreciation, as represented by 
the last reporis, amounts to 18 per cent. in New Jer- 
sey, 8 in Pennsylvania, 8 1n West Virginia, 4 in 
Kentucky, 10 in Missouri, 5 in Illinois, 4in Indiana, 
5 in Minnesota, 3 in Kansas, 14 in Nebraska, 20 in 
California, and 10 in Oregon. A small yield ona 
small area is generally reported in the South. 


Barley is generally reported in condition below 
an average, except ina few of the States. Among 
the most favored are New York, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Wisconsin. 


Buckwheat will also be less in quantity than usual. 
The Western States promising full supplies are 
Wisconsin, lowa, Nebraska, aud Kansas. An aver- 
age depreciation of 10 per cent. may be expected. 

Rye is in nearly average condition, the heaviest 
depreciation being in the South. 

All cotton crops, reports and estimates which 
have heretofore been published by irresponsible 
persons are repudiated by the Department of Agri- 
culture, The returns of August and September in- 
clude reports from about four hundred cotton- 
growing counties, representing a very large pro- 
portion of the cotton area. Those for August point 
to an average condition of the crop, almost identi- 
cal with that of the preceding report, the averages 
for Alabama and Mississippi being the same; those 
of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee being higher, 
and those of the other cotton States being lower. 
The State averages of the September report are 
somewhat lower than those of August, though the 
principal depreciation occurs in States which yield 
a small proportion of the crop, while the reduction 
is slight in the district represented by the States of 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. The 
percentage of full condition, as averaged from all 
attainable data. is thus stated: North Carolina, 82; 
South Carolina, 80; Georgia, 78; Florida, 75; Ala- 
bama, 80; Mississippi, 80; Louisiana, 77; Texas, 80; 
Arkansas, 95; Tennessee, 96. Fully five-sixths of 
the returns represent “ condition below 100.” 


Hay is almost everywhere excellent in quality but 
secant in quantity. Georgia, Arkansas, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska produce more than 
usual. 

Potatoes wili be near an average. 

An increase of near thirty per cent. is expected 
in sugar-cane. Sorghum is in a fine condition in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Mis- 
sissippi, Pennsylvania and Maryland, but is below 
au average in those Western States not named. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HEERFULNESS.—Writes a correspondent 

from a camp-meeting: ‘“‘ When I arrived yes- 
terday afternoon, one of the clerical brethren was 
preaching to a large and very attentive congrega- 
tion on the duty of habitual cheerfulness in the de- 
portment of professing Christians. I did not reach 
the ground in time to hear the text. In illustration 
of his point he instanced the case of Luther’s wife, 
who, when the reformer was one day in a moody 
state, entered his study robed in habiliments of 
mourning, and paced to and froin utter dejection. 
‘What does this mean?’ asked the desponding 
man. ‘I have come,’ responded his wife, ‘ to sym- 
pathize with you in your overwhelming affliction.’ 
‘Affliction! what affliction?’ inquired the aston- 
ished husband. * Why, the death of your Saviour,’ 
replied the disconsolate wife. ‘ Your manner indi- 
cates something like sucha calamity.’ Luther saw 
the point and resolved never again to give way to 
despondency. 


ANECDOTE OF Scott.—TIt is a curious fact, that 
Scott, harmonious poet as he was, had no ear for 
music, unless it were that of a ballad, and he would 
repeat that horribly out of tune. He was, however, 
in tune with all humanity; as much so witha king 
as with the humblest of his subjects. When he went 
on board the royal yacht which had arrived near 
Leith, with George IV., amid such rain as falls only 
in Scotland, Scott, in an off-hand, yet respectful 
way, told the king that the weather reminded him 
of the stormy day of his own arrival in the West- 
ern Highlands, weather which so disgusted the 
landlord of the inn, who was used to the very worst, 
that he apologized for it. ‘*Gude guide us! this is 
just awfu’! Siccan a downpour, was ever the like! 
[ really beg your pardon! I’m sure its nae faut o’ 
mine. I canna think how it should happen to rain 
this way just as you o’ a’ meni’ the warld should 
come to see us! It looks amaist personal! [ can 
only say, for my part, I’m just ashamed o’ the 
weather!’ Having thus spoken to the king, Scott 
added: “Ido not know, sire, that I can improve 
upon the language of the honest innkeeper. I canna 
think how it should rain in this way, just as your 
majesty, of all men in the world, should have con- 
descended to come and see us. I can only say in the 
name of my countrymen, I’m just ashamed o’ the 
weather!” It was at Scott’s petition that the royal 
landing was deferred till the next day, which 
brought all the sunshine that was considered neces- 
sary for the occasion. 


—A gentleman traveling through Mississippi 
writes us that one day he saw, in the distance, a 
mau approaching with what seemed to bea large 
wagon, but which, on nearer approach, proved to 
be a squaw laden with her pappoose and baskets 
piled as high as they could be lashed together. The 
man carried nothing but his pipe, a long hollow 
reed, though the squaw, baskets and pappoose all 
belonged to him. *“* Why don’t you take part of 
her burden?” exclaimed the indignant stranger. 
The Indian turned upon him with stern, unsmiling 
dignity, sayivg, ‘‘Me warrior! umph!” and then 
contemptuously, ‘““she squaw! umph!” 


—The Chicago Tribune thinks “it would be a 
curious problem for a woman to find out from man- 
kind what is really expected of her. Man adores 
helplessness, and says itruinshim. He talks about 
economy, and raves over spendthrifts. He decrys 
frivolity, and runs away from brains. He pines 
after his grandmother, who could make pies, and 
falls in love with white hands that can’t. He moans 
over weakness, and ridicules strength. He con- 
demns fashion theoretically, and the lack of it 
practically. He longs for sensible women, and passes 
them by on tbe other side. He worships saints, and 
sends them to convents. He despises pink aud 
white women, and marries them if he can. He 
abuses silks and laves, and takes them into his 
heart. He glorifies spirit and independence, and 
gives a cruel thrust at the little vines that want to 
be oaks.”’ 


—The vanity which accompanied the elder 
Dumas’ extraordinary abilities is notorious. On 
this subject a contemporary tells a story which is 
too good to be suppressed. After his son’s great 
success with the * Dame aux Camelias,’’ Alexandre 
pére wrote to him as though a stranger, congratu- 
lating him on the book, and expressing a desire to 
make the author’s acquaintance. ‘“ I myself am 
a literary man,’ said he, in conclusion, ‘‘and you 
may have heard my name as the author of ‘Monte 
Christo.’’’ Dumas fils was equal to the occasion. 
He wrote immediately in reply, expressing the 
great pleasure he would havein making his cor- 
respondent’s acquaintance, principally on account 
of the high terms in which he had always heard his 
father speak of the author of ‘‘ Monte Christo.”’ 


—Liszt has finished his grand oratorio, ‘‘ Chris- 
tus,” and sent the manuscript to Vienna, where the 
work is to be executed. It is divided into three 
parts and fourteen characteristic scenes, thus 
mapped out:*I. Introduction. II. Pastoral aud 
Annuuciation of the Angels. III. Stabat Mater 
Speciosa. IV. Song of the Shepherds at the Cradle. 
V. The Three Holy Kings. VI. The Sanctification. 
VII. Pater Noster. VIII. The Forming of the 
Church. IX. The Tempest. X. Entry into Jerusa- 
lem. -XI. Tristis est anima mea! XII. Stabat 
Mater Dolorosa. XIII. Easter Hymn. XIV. Christ 
is risen !—Tribune. 

—The Univers publishes the following prayer, 
which the Pope is said to offer up daily for France: 
“OQ Mary! conceived without sin, look down 
upon France; pray for France; oh, save France! 
The greater its guilt, the greater its need of thy ia- 
tercession. A single word to Jesus, reclining in 
thy arms, and France is saved. O Jesus! obey 
Mary, and save France !’”’—Independent. 

—The Panama Star tells the following story 
of asmart dog: ‘‘When the dog wishes to cross a 
river where alligators abound he goes up the stream 





a great way and barks with all his might; thealli- 





gators go there and wait for him to swim across. 
The dog knows what he is about. When he sees 
from the number of snouts above water that his 
enemies have all gathered to the feast, he runs 
down the bank as fast as he can, and swims across 
before the alligators are aware of the trick that has 
been played upon them.” 


—Providence takes care of horses as well as 
men. A short time since one of a span of hack- 
horses on top of Lookout Mountain was turned out 
to graze. When the driver went after him he re- 
fused to be caught, but wheeled suddenly around 
and fell down a ledge 50 feet, whence he bounded 
and fell 100 feet further, catching by his harness in 
a tree and hanging suspended; yet when cut down 
there was only a short gash in his side, which a 
little attention would soon cure, 


—Father Hyacinthe has written a letter to 
Father Penaud, a priest of the Oratory, and Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History at the Sorbonne, 
inreply to some remarks made by the latter at the 
funeral of the late Archbishop of Paris at the cathe- 
dral of Notre-Dame. Father Hyacinthe denies that 
he ever acted as an ungrateful and rebellious son 
toward Monseigneur Darboy, or was reproached by 
him. He would bring forward proofs of these asser- 
tions, hesays, but for his desire to respect the silence 
of a newly-made grave. 


—Bugfeldt is exceedingly stout. Once at Long 
Branch, he went into bathe. There was no surf 
worth speaking of, and so Bugfeldt paddled out for 
a considerable distance. He was swimming back 
‘eisurely, when his excessive stomach grated on the 
bottom. He concluded to wade; but what was his 
astonishment, upon assuming a vertical position, to 
find that the water was over his head! That was 
the first intimation Bugfeldt had that he was 
broader than he was long.—San Francisco News- 
Letter. 

—All the gaming tables of Germany are to be 
closed on the last day of December, 1872. Wies- 
baden, Ems, Homburg and Baden must find fresh 
means of attracting visitors, and of deriving the 
funds necessary for their great expenditure. 


—In view of the fact that the Germans, Italians, 
Americans, and Irish each have their ‘* nationa)”’ 
day, why donot the Jews get up a grand anniver- 
sary of the destruction of Sennacherib ?—Jnvesti- 
gator. 

—Mrs. A. T. Stewart, in answer to a friend who 
asked her why she dressed so plainly, replied: “I 
can afford to do so.’’ One of the advantages of 
being rich, you know. 

—A newspaper which spoke of *‘ buttered thun- 
der,” and was asked by a contemporary if that had 
any affinity to ‘‘ greased lightning,” manifested 
some anger in explaining that muttered thunder 
was what was intended. 


—Most controversies would soon be ended if 
those engaged in them would first accurately de- 
fine their terms and then rigidly adhere to their 
definitions.—Edwards. 

—The soldier’s great risk is that of becoming 
extinguished before he can become distinguished. 

—A woman purchased a quart of milk, and got 
a small fish swimming in it. The milkman inno- 
cently said, he supposed the cow must have swal- 
lowed the fish. 





Publishers’ Department, 


Our New Chromos. 

Many of our readers know that we have made 
arrangements for a very beautiful premium, a pair 
of charming French chromos, to be presented to all 
our subscribers for the coming year, whether they 
be “‘new” or “ renewed.”’ Webavemade no formal 
announcement of itin our columns, because from 
various causes (delays in the fifteen printings each 
picture has to go through, difficulties in shipping 
and importing arrangements, and other vexatious 
circumstances) we have been retarded in getting the 
pictures in hand; aud we did not wish to make a 
stir about them till we knew we had them. 

But all subscribers may rest easy in their minds. 
The pictures are printing every day and all the 
while; our Paris printers are busily at work. 
And although there probably will be more 
delay, on account of the immense number needed 
about the same time, we beg always Patience. You 
know how we fulfilled our promise last year in that 
superb engraving of WASHINGTON. We shall this 
year more than fulfill our word. We are making a 
reputation, and we intend to make it a good one 
while we are at it. You may have to wait for your 
picture ; but if you are an old subscriber renewed, 
you know us well enough to trust that they will 
come; and if you are a new subscriber, you will get 
your paper right along, and pay no money till you 
get your picture. Isn’t that fair ? 

lt is safe to say, however, that all subscribers, 
old and new, whose names have been received 
previous to Oct. 1, will have their pictures within 
this month. 








—_—_~<. 
To Advertisers. 

The season is waking up, and our Advertising 
friends are finding it out. We are so pressed with 
advertising this week that, not being willing to sao- 
rifice any of ovr reading matter, we are obliged to 
add asupptementary sheet. Init and in our regu- 
lar advertising columns will be found a curious and 
interesting mélange of information for readers who 
can appreciate the philosophy of trade,jand relia- 
ble direction for those who don’t bother about the 
philosophy, but want the fact. We exercise a 
scrupulous censorship upon our advertising 
columns, and try to admit to them only the cards 
of houses! whose trades are honest, whose names 
are honorable, and whose statement of their busi- 
ness will offend no taste or sensibility, but rather 
will present to our readers matters that they want 
to know abeut. 


HOW TO REMIT MONEY. 

As we are unable to detect thieves in the Post- 
Office, and there have been a large number of com- 
plaints lately of money lost in transmission to us 
through the mails, we notify subscribers thatremit- 
tances should always be sent either by Post-Office 
Money Order, Draft, or Registered titer. (AU 
Postmasters are required by law to register letters 
whenever requested to do so.) Money sent in either 
of the above ways only, is at our risk. 

> 

The Youth’s Companion 
Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and the 
family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and 
attractivein its matter, which is furnished by writers known 
throughoutthe whole country, and embracing topics of real 
interest to the mature as welt as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular and in- 
teresting weekly journal, for the young folks, issued in this 
country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with MARSHALL’s “ Washington’ 
($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) for one year (to- 
gether $4.50) for Three Dollars and Sixty Cents; or, the 
Youth’s Companion, free for one year, to any one who will 
send us a new subscription, not his own, (with $3.00) to the 
CHRISTIAN UNION and MARSHALL'S “ Washington.” Both 
offers to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panion, 











Many people seem to suppose that THr PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL is devoted exclusively to its specialty—PuHrRENOL-— 
oGy. To prove this an error, and that it is one of the most 
comprehensive, practical and useful ef MAGAZCNES, it will be 
sent to any address, three months, for 0 CENTS. Oct., Noy. 
and Dec, Nos. will be sent FREE to all who subscribe at once 
for 1872. Address 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


— > -— 
[From the Brooklyn Eagle, May 17, 1871.] 

We desire to call special attention to one of the Furniture 
establishments of our city. At Nos. 292 and 294 Fulton 
Street are located Messrs. LANG & Nav. It is scarcely a 
year since they opened here. They had made many busi- 
ness acquaintances during their former connection with 
leading furniture houses, and being thoroughly acquainted 
with every branch of their profession, they stepped into 
the favorable notice of our citizens. Their business has 
been a marked success. Recently they have taken the house 
acjoining it on the west, and made communication ware- 
room all through both houses. Here is to be seen a hand- 
some and fashionable stock of first-class Furniture, at 
prices as low as the same quality can be found in this city, 
and much lower than the Broadway prices. Much prepar- 
atory work had to be done to find out just what the tastes 
of their customers were, and how to please them, and the 
success which has attended these young men has been most 
remarkable. Call and see their stock of goods, and you 
will be satisfied that we have not overpraised the firm of 
Messrs. Lang & Nau. 


——__>_——_ 

&S.N. & H.W. Foster, of New Haven, Conn., 
Have established a large Carpet Warehouse in Brooklyn 
257 Fulton Street. Their firm name in Brooklyn is Foster 
Brothers. They have only been in operation a few months 
and are already doing an extensive business. 

——_-~>—_—— 

Savings, 
Hard-earned, should be carefully invested. For first-class 
Railroad Bonds, paying you good interest, write to CHARLES 
W. HassueEr, No. 7 Wall Street, New York. 


—_————— 
[From the Independent, May 17, 1871.] 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers 
to the splendid stock of Furniture to be seen at the ware- 
rooms of Messrs. Lang & Nau, 292 and 204 Fulton St., Brook- 
lyn. Here will be found a large and varied stock, made in 
the richest and most substantial manner, after the newest 
styles and designs. Messrs. Lang & Nau, owing to their 
practical knowledge of manufactures, are enabled to fill 
orders for all styles and grades of Furniture equal to any 
to be found in this country, and at prices below New York 
houses. Those in want of rich, plain and substantial fur- 
niture wiil do well to give them a call. . ‘ 


——»——. 

Two popular features in the establishment of Baldwin 
the Clothier, Canal and Broadway, New York, He makes 
a liberal discount to all clergymen and their families, and 
will present to all the patrons of the Children’s Department 


in December, a beautiful chromo Holiday Gift. Baldwin, 
to-day, is the most popular name in the retail clothing 
trade of the United States. 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 


Intelligent, active men or women, young or old, can have pleasant 
and largely paying employment by taking an Agency for any town 
in the United States, for 


Henry Ward Beecher’s 


LIFE OF 


JESUS£ 
CHRIST. 


Prospectus books are now ready, and territory will be awarded to 
reliable Agents on carly application. Terms liberal. Apply to 
J.B. FORD & CO., 
27 Park Place, N.“Y.; 11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass., cr 170 
State St.. Chicago, Lil. 


5000 of the Best Sewing Machines 


TO BE 


CIVEN AWAY! 


One of the very best Sewing-Machines in every 
particular. 

The Grover & BAKER embodies all the essentials 
of a good sewing-machine in an eminent degree, 
which can be said of a very few others, including 
extreme simplicity, usefulness, ana great durability. 
The Grover & Baker also makes the most useful and 
only reliable stitch for family use, and for ali manu- 
facturing purposes—a stitch which neither breaks 
or draws fe thin material. like the lock-stitch. nor 
rips on all kinds of material like the single-thread 
stitch. 

A GROVER & BAKER SEWING-MACHINE, 

with aider and quilting gauge, all complete, 


Price, $55.00, 
is GIVEN for 

Only 20 Yearly Subscribers to the Christian Union, 
At the regular price of $3 each, which, making $60, 
is only $5 more the price of the Machine. 

This will give to all the opportunity to get a good, 
reliable Sewing-Machine for themselves or to secure 
it for some one who may be in need of it. We have 
sent away a large number of these machines, in some 
instances for p ntation to ministers’ wives, and 
in other cases to be given to poor and worthy 
women, who esteem it a God-send. 

These machines will be boxed and delivered toany 
Express Office in the city free of charge. 

To every Subscriber to the CHRISTIAN UNION, 
obtained by canvassers working for this Premium, 
will be of the splendid Oil Chro- 
mos, Which are.giyen to our entire list, 
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Financial. 


Gold, which was dull and heavy during the first 
half of the week, became active at the close. The 
Government will sel! $2,000,000 per week during 
October. 
| Geverument Bends advanced on Monday and 
remained steady during the week. The Govern- 
meat will purchase $2,000,000 5-20s each week during 
October. In London 1862s closed 97%; old 1665s 
9346 ; 1867s 9234. 10-408 89%. 

Money is easy at 5 to7 per cent. 

The Public Debt Statement for October was 
received too late for insertion last week,and we 
accordingly print a summary herewith : 

PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES OCT. 1, 1971. 


Oct. 1, 1871. 
3,271,150 








Funded Stocks (Gold) os 
Decrease Funded ici cronecuant 
ba ulation, Cash on Hand, &e. 


ing 


Total of 
Less notes in the ‘Treasury.. 


Balance unfunded........» . 


152. 170 
271150 


$204, 793,320 


Decrease in unfunded debt.........---- 

Decrease in funded stOcks......0.000.-- 238. 
Decrease since March 4, 1869. 

Outstanding Debt, as Above. 


Funded 
nfunded. oes cces 


Total Oct. 1, 1871....... 
Total Sept. 1, 1871. 


reas 


P $3,200, 663,940 
2,274,122, 560 
Decrease of month.. $13,458,620 
At the Steck Exchange the quotations have 
been fluctuating, but the tone of the market is 
firm at the close. The Northern Pacifie Railroad 
Company has placed its 7-30 gold bonds on the 
market, recommending them as especially desira- 
ble investments for holders of U.S. 6-20s, which 
may at any time be called in by the Government. 
The Company announces that the 7-30 Bonds are 
secured by a first and omly mortgage on the road, 
which comprises over twenty-three thousand 
acres of land to every mile of finished road, ex- 
tending a distance of two thousand miles through 
a rpgion rich in mineral wealth and of wonderful 
fertility of soil. The Bonds have thirty years to 
run. 
The following table shows the highest quotations 
at the Stock xchange since our last : 
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aE York State 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


119 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Cedar muy NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital - = $1,000,000 


Interest allowed on n Deposits, subject: to 
Check, same as upon Bank. 


This Company ts authorized by law to accept and 
execute all trusts of every description. 

To receive Deposits, allowing interest on the 
same; to loan and advance money; to receive 
upon storage or deposit Bullion, Specie, Stocks, 
Bonds, and Certificates or Evidences of Debt. 

To take the management, custody, and charge of 
Real and Personal Estate and Property, and to act 
as Trustee of Railroads and other Corporations, 

The Company will also take charge of all kinds of 
Securities for safe keeping; collect Coupons and 
Interest. &e.; remitting the same, or crediting in 
account, as may be desired. 

The New York State Loan and Tzust Company 
has a paid-up Cash Capital of ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS, and by its Charter has perpetual suc- 
cession. Its place of business is central; all its 
operations are under the direction of a responsible 
Board of Trustees. EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, TRUSTEES OF ESTATES, GUARDIANS 
OF INFANTS, MARRIED WOMEN, AGENTS 
having charge of Estates, FEMALES, and others 
unaccustemed to business, will find it to their ad- 
vantage to keep their accounts with this Company, 
affording as it does all the security of a Bank, with 
the advantage of the accumulation of interest on 
their accounts. 





TRUSTEES: 

HENRY ‘A. SMYTHE. President. 

WM. M. VERMILLE, Vice-President, 
A. A. LOW, F. SCHUCHARDT, 
8. D. BABCOCK, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
W. R. TRAVERS, WM. T. GARNER, 
THOS. DICKSON, H. A, HURLBUT, 
G. G. HAVEN, DAVID LAMB, 
JOHN BLOODGOOD, H. ©. FAHNESTOCK, 

WM. F. DRAKE. 


F. N. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
261 and 263 Broadway, cor, Warren St, 


Capital, .. «$1,000,000 


Pays Four per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Deposit, subject to check at sight. 

Pays Fiwe per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Special Deposits remaining siz months or longer. 





To att as Agents of Corporations in issuing, 
Registering, or Countersigning Certificates. 

To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Railroads 
and other Corporations. 

To act as Trustees for Married Women, and 
may take charge of and Mamage “heir separate 
Property. 

The Company is a Legal Degositary for Moneys 
paid into Court. 


R. D. MANCAM, President. 
JAMES MERRELL, Secretary. 





Trunk Lines and Land 
Crant Railroads. 


We desire to invite the attention of 
carefuland conservative investors to a 
few facts of vital importance to them in 
making their investments. The general 
government has long since ceased to be 
a borrower of money, and on the con- 
trary for along time has been buying 
and canceling its bonds. Recently the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in addition to 
the regular monthly purchases of Govern- 
ment obligations, called in $100,000,000 of 
5-20 bonds. Under these circumstances 
investors have been compelled to look 
elsewhere for a profitable investment for 
their capital, and the first mortgage 
bonds of American railways are now the 
favorite security. The purchases of 
bonds by the Treasury have advanced 
the price of Government bonds to a point 
where they pay a comparatively low 
rate of interest. The greatest success in 
American railways can be found in the 
history of those roads known as Trunk 
Lines, which combine the benefit of 
through and local traffic. The gross 
earnings of the leading trunk lines of 
railroads in this country form a striking 
illustration of the above fact, as will ap- 
pear in the following statement of their 
earnings for 1870: 


New York Central. 

se li gm ger a ty gia 
Pennsylvania Central . . 
Baltimore and Ohio. . 
Lake Shore ...... 
Ohioand Mississippi . . . 
Toledo and Wabash . - 
Hannibaland St. Joseph . 
Union Pacific. ..... 
Central Pacific . 


- $22,363,319 
16,179,461 
17,531,707 

9,371,427 
13,457,540 
3,188,137 
4,544,640 
3,340,224 
7,625,277 


7,920,710 


Total for ten roads . . . $105,522,442 


The St. Joseph and Denver City Road 
is already constructed from St. Joseph 
to Marysville, from thence far into 
Nebraska, and is beirg rapidly com- 
m | pleted to Fort Kearny, on the Union 
Pacific Road. The St. Joseph and Den- 
ver City Road will shorten the distance 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
coast from 80 to 232 miles, according to 
the different routes named above. The 
ten leading trunk lines ef road men- 
tioned in the preceding table comprise 
but a part of the railroads that will con- 
tribute to the passenger and freight 
traffic of the St. Joseph and Denver City 
Road, which is destined to become the 
new short line between the Atlantic and 
Pacific States, and which must share 
liberally in the epormous business re- 
presented by the grand total of 8105,522,- 
442, gross earnings of the ten leading 
trunk lines in the above statement. This 
of itself is a sufficient security for the 
payment of the interest and principal of 
the 8 per cent. first mortgage sinking 
fund Jand grant bonds of the company, 
Western Division, now on the market. 

Butas a great additional security the 
company has a United States land grant 
of 1,500,000 acres of the richest agricul- 
tural lands in the West. In previous 
communications to the public we have 
taken occasion to advert to the great 
value of land grants to railroad com- 
panies, and will now only mention the 
fact that the land grant of the &t. 
Joseph and Denver City Railroad Com- 
pany is worth over $18,000,000 at the 
present price of the lands of the Illinois 
Central Company. The lands cannot be 
sold for less than $4 per acre, and the 
proceeds of the same are applied to the 
sinking fund for the extinguishment of 
the bonded debt of the company. This 
loan was originally for $5,500,000, but has 
been largely reduced by sales to invest- 
ors, including many shrewd business 
men who know and appreciate bonds 
which combine liberal Mcome with great 
security. 

The bonds are for the present offered 
at 97!¢ and accrued interest, ard we have 
no hesitancy in recommending them as 
aninvestment securaly gurded, both as 
to interest and principal. Parties Cesir- 
ingto participatein the division of the 
remaining balance ot the loan are re 
quested to make early application, in 
view of the possibility of an adv :incein 
the price of the bonds. The bonds ot 
the Eastern Division of the St. Jo:eph 
and Denver City Railroad Company 
were originally marketed by our firm at 
973, and are now currentin the market 
at 102. We continue to deal in these 
bonds the same as government bonds 
and other securities. Investors will find 
this a good opportunity to convert their 
Governments and other high-priced 
bonds, with the advantage of a higher 
rate of interest and perfect security. 
Maps, pamphlets and full information 
in regard to the Company can be had on 
application. 


TANNER & CO., 


BANKERS, 
Mt WALL STREET, N, Y. 





FIRST MORTGAGE, CONVERTIBLE, 
7 Per Cent. 
COLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Peoria and Rock Island 
Railway 
OF ILLINOIS. 


First Mortgage Bonds, $1,500,000 
Capital Stock - - - - 2,000,000 


This is a COMPLETED Road 91 miles in 
length, connecting the important Cities of Pe- 
oria on the Illinois River, and Rock Island, Mo- 
line and Davenport, on the Mississippi. Day- 
enport, on the opposite bank, of the river, is 
connected by a railway bridge. The last rail of 
this road was laid July 7, 1871, and the line isnow 
open and being operated with a success exceed- 
ing all anticipation. In order to place upon 
the road the large equipment necessary for the 
business offered, and to construct depots, car 
and engine-houses, machine-shops, &c., equal 
to any of the best old roads in the country, as 
as is now required of this, the Company offer, 
through the undersigned, $1,500,000 convertible 
first mortgage gold bonds, which cover the en- 
tire property of the Company, and is less than 
$17,000 per mile. PRESENT PRIULE, 90, 
AND ACCRUED INTEREST IN CUR- 
RENCY. Principal and interest payable in 
coin at New York or London, free of tax. 

This road, opened for the immense local as 
well as through traffic, now offered, will prove 
one of the most profitable in the West, trav- 
ersing as it does a section of country unsur- 
passed in fertility of soil and agricultural re- 
sources, already thickly populated and in a 
high state of cultivation. This is self-evident 
from the fact that every section of the road 
passes through cultivated fields and many 
flourishing towns and villages, with a large city 
and navigable river at each end. Railroads in 
the West have been heretofore constructed 
through unsettled and uncultivated regions of 
the country, consequently have had but little 
local traffic to depend upon for several years 
after construction. But the Peoria and Rock 
Island Railway is a first class COMPLETED 
road, with NO PARALLEL or COMPETING 
LINE, and RUNS THROUGH ONE OF THE 
RICHEST AGRICULTURAL, MANU- 
FACTURING AND MOST POPULOUS 
DISTRICTS IN THE WEST. Thus it is 
certain that the local business is already more 
than enough to sustain the road, while the 
through traffic is unlimited, as its connections 
are numerous, which can be seen by a glance 
at the map. 

This road is a grand central link, to whicb 
many of the principal lines centralize and di- 
verge to all parts of the continent. 

We invite the attention of investors to this 
loan. Being familiar with the wealth and re- 
sources of the country along the line of this 
railway, and A MEMBER OF OUR FIRM HAV- 
ING MADE A CAREFUL EXAMINATION OF 
THE ROAD AND ITS PROPERTY, WE CAN 
WITH THE UTMOST CONFIDENCE RECOM- 
MEND THE BONDS AS A PRIME SECURITY, 
reliableand safe in every particular. 

All marketable securities received in ex- 
change at full rates, and bonds delivered to 
all parts of the country, free of express charges. 

Maps, circulars, &c., with full particulars re- 
lating to the road, furnished on application by 
the undersigned, Financial Agents of the Com- 
pany. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 


No. 14 Nassau Street, New Vork. 


Rail 
Road 
Bonds. 

ElegantSolid 


FROM AUCTION.-- Gold Opera 


Chains, with heavy Tassels, and the slides enam- 
eled and set with pearls, $35 to $t5—usual price, 
$60 to $90. Sent C. 0. D.; privilege to examine. 

F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, New York. 


“Just what he represents them.”—Christian Union. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Ghapheres. by, the Government of the United States. 
% Bleecker sSt., New Vork. 
udneathe awh date of deposit. Send for Circular. 
All deposits payable on DEMAND, with interest due. 
iN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 





Whether you wish to Buy or Sell, 
write to 


Charles W. Hassler, | be 


| No, 7 Wall St., 
New York. 











STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
5 and 7 JOHN 8ST., NEW YORK. 


1142 Broadway, near 26th St., 
New York. 


279 Fulton 8t., corner Tillary, 
Brooklyn. 





BRANCH OFFICES, 
| N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
110 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore 
Dye, or Clean, all styles of Ladies and 
Gentlemen’s Garments, Kid Gloves, 
Feathers, &c., &c. 


BARRET NEPHEWS & CO. 


OSSESSES all the desirable qualities of th 
Standard Machines in the market. In its Ca- 
pacitu—being the LARGEST Family Machine 
made. In its es ag Pad composed 
of but THTRTEEN WORKING PARTS. 
In its Adaptability to a wide range 
of work. In its Ease of Opera- 
tion,—runnin rt. light and 
quiet, and being coetly 
comprehended. In it 
Superior Construction and oe Fly Style and Fintsh, 


BUT ITS PRINCIPAL FEATURE I8 ITS 


VERTICAL FEED!! 


which is the most practical and desirable cevies 
for the purpose possessed by any Machine, ave 


ing THE DAVIS the preference, and wh 
the Manufacturers claim makes it 
E Superior to all other Machines. 49 
THE DAVIS has been before the public nea” y 
Ten Years, and, unlike other Machines, has n.t 
been puffed into notoriety,—but in a quiet way has 
earned a great reputation on account of its man 
deswrable qualities. 
2 Agents are desired in every County in the 
United States and Canadas, not already oecupied, 


to whom the most liberal terms known to the trade 
will be given, by addressing the Manufacturers, 


THE DAVIS SEWING mAgaINe COMPANY 
f Wutertown, N.Y. 


SEWING-MACHINE SALES for 1870, 


THE SINGER STILL TRIUMPHANT! 





THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, at the 
World’s Fair—constituted by the homes of the 
people—received the great award of the bighest 
sales, and have left all rivals far behind them, for 
they sold, in 1870, one hurd and twenty-seven 
thousand,eight hundred and thirty-:hree machines, 
being more than forty thousand in advance of their 
sales of the previous year, and over forty-four 
thousand more than the sales of any other Company 
for 1870, as shown by the following figures from 
SWORN returns of the sales of Licenses: 

THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY sold over the Flor- 
ence Sewing Machine Co 110,173 Machines. 

Sold over the W ileox & Gibbs 
Sewing Machine Co 98,945 

Sela over the Weed - Sewing Ma- 

chine Co 92,831 

Sold over the Grover & Baker 
sewing Machine Co 70.431 

Sold over the Howe Machine Co.. 52,677 do. 

Sold over the Wheeler & Wilson 
Manufacturing Co do. 

all of which is mainly owing to the popularity of 

what is known as the ‘NEW FAMILY SEWING MA- 

CHINE,” which is now fast finding its way into every 

well regulated household.—For Circulars giving 

full ae of Machines, their Folding Cases 

oft many varieties of wood and finish, their At- 
tachments for numerous kinds of work, which, till 
recently, it was thought that delicate fingers alone 
could perferm, as well as particulars about all arti- 
cles used by their machines, such as ‘I'wist, Linen 

Thread, Spool Cotton, Oil, &e.. &c., apply to any of 

their Authorized Agents, or to 


The Singer Manufacturing Company, 
34 Union Square, New York. 


» une MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘“‘FAMILY FAVORITE”’ 


Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered for popular favor. As the result 
of years of experiment, it embodies ——s many 
advantages over others, which, though excellent in 
their time, cannot now pa with this more 
modern produc “754 It nes the soauized 
polities of SIMPL ICITY, STRENGT H, DURA 
"Y, and ADAPTABILITY. We’ further 
a and shall be happy to prove by ACT’ UAL 
DEMONSTRATION a Tod of our agencies, that it 
puns MORE EA cen be more readily 
pRARnS? saa OPERATED. is more convenient- 
arranged for OILING, OLEANLNG, and HAND. 
LING. will WEAR longer, do MORE and ate 
work with a given amount of time and labo or, an 
onal pe is wonderful RANGE and CAPACIT . 
_ r ALL NDS OF WORK, is better adapted to 
eet the eee requirements ofa FAMIL SEW- 
ING-MA HINE than any other in the market. 


WEED SEWING MAOHINE OOMP’Y 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE “‘MANSARD.” 


This eet and ad slcrant st style of the Lead PAT- 
15 TIF ILD WATCH CASK 
for American tram lle oy at invented by us, 
is te pow in the market, aud for sale by Jewellers 

Watchmakers generally, from whom may also 

e procured our regular (or dome) and flat-bevel 
styles in Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s sizes. Descrip- 
tive circulars sent on application. 


J. A. BROWN & CO., 
11 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


do. 














Wm. P. Lyon & Son, 
STATIONERS 


97 THOMAS STREET, 


Cor. Broadway, NEW YORK. 


GENERAL STATIONERY, BLANK BOOKS, and 
all kinds of PRINTING. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


PS emt Or Descriptive 
illott. Name and De- 
Warranted, signating No. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303—404—17 0351, 


Having been assumed by other MAKERS, we de- 
roe tor ation the pelts. tn in ppoopect to said imita- 
ons. 
goa EPH GILLO TT & Sons, 91 John 8t., N. ¥ 
HENRY OWEN, Bole Agent. 


TRADE MARK: 








Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Albums, 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
AND 
CRAPHOSCOPES. 
Imported and manufactured by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & C@., 

591 Broadway,N.Y., opposite Metropolita. Hot 


OCK WOOD & CO.. PHOTOGRAPHER, 
843 ernie FIRST FS esanies AMERICAN 
pra 69. and 70. 


rial Cards, $10 per doz. ; 
ene oz. Life Sized Pn 


Pitiven grat CHROMO. “ Bouquet of Moss Roses,” 





Cartes de Sisises, tA 
hotographs, Ten Doli 





given gratis to suds gy! subscriber to the new, en- 

Leger. oar od, Banner.” for vgpediimens to 
A eye vert mos. for 

Address, | BANNER, Hinsdale, N, H, Hh. | 


HEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! On the line 
of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. A | 
pepe of 12,000,000 ACRES of the best Farmi ne one 
neral Land s in America. 3,000.000 Acres of choice 
Paras Grazing Lands on the line of the 
road, In the STATE OF NEBRASKA, 2 = Great 
Platte Valiey, now for sale, for cash or long credit. 
These —_— — in a mild and healthy climate. ote 
for grain: and s -raising, unsurpassed b 
anyin the tte States.2 Prices range fro mn $2 to $10 
r Acre. HOMESTEADS FOR ACTUAL SETTLERS. 
000 Acres oe pene 
ha and North P’ o, open for entry as Homesteads 
only. soldiers a ‘fhe late war are entitled to a 
FREE HOMESTEAD of 160 acres, within railroad 
limits, equal to a DirEcT BOUNTY of #0. Send 
for the new ed¥ion of descriptive pamphlet, with 
new mailed free everywhere. Addre 
0. F DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 





EGA p—Hows made—of Cider, Wine. or Sorgo, 
VIN in Whours. F. SAGE, Cromwell, Conn. 2s 








8 O’CLOCK. 


SILVER-PLATED WARR. 


THE 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO., 


WAREHOUSE and SALESROOMS, 
No. 199 BROADWAY, 
AND AT THE FACTORIES, 


WEST MERIDEN, CONN., 


Sole Proprietors. Manufacturers, and Patentees o 


the Celebrated 
PORCELAIN-LINED 
ICE-PITCHERS, 


CLEANER, LIGHTER, and more DURABLE than 
the metal-lined. 

In addition to our UNRIVALED variety of 
ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE-WARE, we offer an 
entire new line of 


FORKS AND SPOONS, 


Being extra heavily plated by our NEW PATEN 
PROCESS, which deposits the silver any requisit 
thickness on the PARTS MOST EXPOSED TO 
WEAR. 

They are unequaled for durability by any mad 
by the old process. 

All spoons and forks plated by this improved 
method are stamped 


1847--ROCERS BRO’S--XIl, 


and our trade-mark as below. 


Trade Mark 
for 
Electro 
Plate | 
WHITE | 


Trade’Mark 
for 
Electro 
Plate 
NICKEL 


METAL.|/SILVER. 





Meriden Britannia Co's 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


A carefully selected stock of these justly cele- 
brated Goods for sale by 


CILMAN COLLAMORE, 


Successor to G. COLLAMORE & CO., Importer of 
and Dealer in 


Fine French and English China, 
Glass, etc, 


731 Broadway, New York. 


SILVER-PLATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED 
ICE-PITCHERS. 


The Latest Improvement and the 
Best Article Made. 


TIFFANY & CoO., 


UNION BT N.Y. 








“THE HUNTERS FAVORITE.” 


The New Model Improved popes, Four-Shooting 
Siiot Gun. The b 


SHOT GUN 


The Roper six Shot Sporting Rifle 


“THE PET OF THE PRAIRIES,” 


A combined SHOT GUN and RIFLE, firing 
four ee to oreet barrel. These guns are entire! 
inde ent of fixed ammunition, FIKING FOU 
sro 3 tN TWO SHCONDS from STEEL SHELLS, 
which will last as long as the gun, and which are 
loaded with common ammunition by the hunter 
himself—heavy or light, to suit his game. Also, 
the Billings Patent Solid Sewing Machine Shutties, 
and Steel and [ron Drop Forgings of every descrip- 
tion ; 


Manufactured by the 
Reper Sporting Arms Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


send for descriptive circular. 





BILLINGS’ PATENT 
Sewing Machine Shuttles, 


FORGED SOLID FROM BAR STEEL, AND COLD 
BD 
factured 


ROPER "SPORT! N@ "ARMS co. 


A Trade Mark. 


Also tron and, Stee! DROP FORCINCS o 
| Descriptions. 
BROAD conan HARTFORD, CONN. 


—_—- 


|, igs} SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, GUN MA 
TERIAL. Write for Price-List, to GREAT 
WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgk,Pa. ArmyGuns, 
b aashitasisLrda &e., bought or traded for. Agents wanted, 








- ADIES DES ‘RING TO PROCURE A FIRST- 
class Sewing-Mach'ne, prize > ast mouth) 
‘nstal ments, mer apply at ery. = 
Kast ['wenty-sixth Street, and & 2 Wrath. Avenue, 
Goou work at highest prices if d esir red, 
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MR. BEECHER’S LIFE 
JESUS THE CHRIST. 


BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


OF 


J\OR several months past, we have 
seldom met our genial brother of 
Plymouta church, without asking the 
question, ‘Mr, Beecher, when are we to 
His answer 


have your Life of Christ ?”’ 

at our last pleasant interview was, ‘1 

have concluded to launch the first volume 

immediately, and I hope to follow it with 
tbe second within a year.”” The promise 
is fulfilled, and five hundred pages of 
clear type and beautiful paper are lying 
before us. Mr. Beecher evidently iu- 
tends that this work shall be his intel- 
lectual master-piece. He has given to it 
years of patient and profound thought. 
It is the pet child of his prolific brain; 
and his publishers have sent it forth to 
walk through the world, arrayed in clean 
linen, 

The author disclaims, at the outset, any 
attempt to write a controversial life of 
Christ, or to have invented a Life of 
Jesus to suit the critical philosophy of 
the nineteenth century. He simply aims 
to tell the story of the wondrous Incar- 
nation in his own pellucid style, and to 
present scenes that occurred near two 
thousand years ago as they would ap- 
pear to modern eyes. With the narra- 
tive he mingles his own independent 
comments, interspersed with touches of 
rare poetry and subtle philosophy. Al- 
though the work is not profoundly 
critical, yet it betrays more close study 

,and scholarship than its eloquent author 
has got credit for it in the past. 

The first thing that will strike every 
reader is the marvelous beauty of the 
style. We have long regarded Henry 
Ward Beecher as not only the most 
brilliant living genius in America (of any 
profession secular or sacred), but as 
handling the English language with a 
vigor and a grace equalled by no other 
man. He is not the prince of gospel- 
preachers; that crown belongs to Spur- 
geon. But he is the prince of pulpit and 
platform orators; and if he had stood in 
the Senate Chamber, he would have 
equaled Clay in the impassioned fervors 
of his eloquence, and Daniel Webster in 
the purity and power of his diction. Un- 
like any other living orator he is as pow- 
erful with the pen as with the tongue. 
He needs no audience to give him in- 
spiration. 

While Mr. Beecher employs the most 
elegant and refined language, and often 
the most poetic, he is never afraid of a 
homely word. He speaks of the Samari- 
tau woman as “ trudging” wearily to the 
well, and he very archly says, “ just then 
came up the disciples, and we have never 
ceased to wish that they had stayed away 
a little longer, for the conversation had 
reached a point at which one is breath- 
less for the next sentence.’’ The strokes 
of humor in the volume are few, but the 
touches of poetry are exquisite. In the 
narrative of the sermon on the Mount— 
which covers sixty pages—occurs the 
following superb simile to illustrate the 
effect of Christ's words upon his auditors : 

The Traveler may to-day stand in Antwerp, 
near the old cathedral, hearing all the clatter 
of business, a thousand feet tramping close 
up to the walls and buttresses against whieh 
lean the booths, a thousand tongues rattling 
the language of traffic, when, as the hour 
strikes from above, a shower of notes seems to 
descend from the spire,—bell notes, fine, sweet, 
small as a bird’s warble, the whole air full of 
crisp tinklings, underlaid by the deeper and 
sonorous tones of large bells, but all of them 
in fit sequences pouring forth a melody that 
seems unearthly, and the more because in such 
contrast with the scenes of vulgar life be- 
neath. In some such way must these words 
have fallen upon the multitude. 

Of course the first question with many 
will be, ‘Is the book orthodox?” To 
this we reply that its theology is thor- 
oughly Beechery. The author, in his 
‘doctrinal basis,” denounces theordinary 
Unitarian error, that Jesus was only an 
extraordinary man. Of the Rationalistic 
writers he says with indignant terseness : 
‘They have found a God; they have left 
a feeble man.”’ The Arian theory he also 
rejects as a worthless compromise. The 
comm on faith of the Christian Church, 
that Jesus was not only Divine, but also 
possessed a human soul in a human body, 
Mr. Beecher rejects likewise. He holds 
stanchly to the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
and claims that ‘“‘ this truth is the mar- 
row of the sacred Scriptures.” But his 
idea of that divinity is, that “Jesus, a 
Divine Person, brought His nature into 
the human body, and was subject to all 
its laws and conditions.’ He affirms that 

Christ was very God. Yet, when clothed 
with a human body, and made subject through 
that body to physical laws, He was then a 
man, of the same moral faculties as man, of 
the same mental nature, subject to precisely 
the same trials and temptations, only without 
the weakness of sin. A human soul is not 
something other and different from the Divine 
soul. [t is as like it as the Son is like His 
Father. God is Father, man is Son. As God 

nour place becomes human—such being the 
similarity of the essential natures—so man in 
God becomes divine. 


This is the old Apollivevian dartrine 


resurrectionized in the Plymouth pulpit. 
We do not stop now to discuss Mr. 
Beecher’s statement of the method in 
which the Divine Redeemer became in- 
carnate—a statement with which but few 
Christians will probably “1ce—but we 
rejoice to see him so firm in hi faith that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the Infinite God 
manifest in the flesh. 

On many of the disputed points of New 
Testament history Mr. Beecher takes 
very positive ground. As to the geogra- 
phic sites of Capernaum and Bethsaid., 
he holds that no man can tell them at 
this day. The Temptation on the Mount 
he regards asa genuine trial of the Re- 
deemer’s divine faculties made by an 
actual personal evil spirit. The tempter 
himself, though, was not a sooty monster 
orinfernal vampire, but a brilliantly in- 
tellectual being robed as an angel of 
light. His theory of the temptation is 
that of a prophetic and symbolic vision. 
In regard to the long-controverted 
miracle at Cana of Galilee, Mr. Beecher 
is emphatic in his opinion that our Lord 
created a wine which ‘answers to the 
fermented wines of the present day in 
Palestine.’”’ But he adds that if Jesus 
had lived in our day, and beheld the 
waste and wretchedness arising from in- 
ordinate appetites, no one can doubt on 
which side He would be found. Mr. 
Beecher sums up his conclusions on this 
remarkable miracle in these words : 

The example of Christ beyond all question 
settles the doctrine, that, if abstinence from 
wine is practiced, it must be a voluntary act, a 
cheerful surrender of a thing not necessarily 
in itself harmful, for the sake of a true benev- 
olence to others. But if it bean extreme to 
wrest the example of Christ in favor of the 
total-abstinence theories of modern society, 
it isa yet more dangerous one to employ His 
example as a shield and justification of the 
drinking usages which have proved the 
greatest curse ever known to man. Nor can 
we doubt that a voluntary abstinence from all 
that intoxicates, as a diet or a luxury, by all 
persons in health, for moral reasons, is in ac- 
cordance with the very spirit of the Gospel. 
The extraordinary benefits which have accom- 
panied and followed the temperance reforma- 
tion, mark it as one of the great victeries of 
Christianity. 

It isno easy task to write a brief article 
upon this fascinating volume. Noris it 
easy to lay down the book after one has 
opened it. The graceful and manly vig- 
or of its pure English undefiled, the 
charming descriptions of natural scenery, 
which are all the more remarkable as 
coming from one who has never trod the 
sacred soil, the abounding suggestive- 
ness of every page, make it a volume to 
be not only “ tasted,”’ but to be devoured 
and inwardly digested. With some of 
its statements of doctrine, we cannot 
agree. Butits devout and tender spirit 
is worthy of its transcendent and glorious 
theme. 

The volume ends with the narrative of 
Christ’s parables, uttered from a fishing 
boat beside the shores of Gennesareth. 
The scene is vividly pictured. We seem 
to be listeners ourselves to the Great 
Teacher’s voice. And from the last page 
of the volume there floats this delicious 
strain of music: 

The voice ceas: The erowd disappeared 
The light that had sparkled along the waters 
and fired the distant hills, went out. Twilight 
came on ; the evening winds whispered among 
the rustling reeds, and the ripples gurgling 
upon the beach answered them in liquid echoes. 
The boom of the solitary bittern came over 
the waters, and now and then, as darkness fell 
upon the lake, the call of the fishermen at 
their night-toil. The crowd dispersed. The 
world received its own again. With the dark- 
ness came forgetfulness, leaving but a faint 
memory of the Voice or of its teachings, as of 
a wind whispering among the fickle reeds. The 
enthusiasm of the throng, like the last rays of 
the sun, died out; and their hearts, like the 
sea, again sent incessant desires murmuring 
and complaining to the shore. 


—N. Y. Evangelist. 








“The Red Shanty Boys,” in prepara- 
tion by H. A. Young & Co., is said to pos- 
sess a degree of merit not often displayed 
in “‘juveniles.’’ Itis the work of a new 
writer, a young clergyman, who prefers 
to withhold his name from the public for 
the present. 


TAY COOKE MCCULLOCH & CO, 


No, 41 Lombard St., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 


eo Litrea, CABLE TRANSFERS, 


CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
at either of our offices, or through our our correspond- 


Atour Lesnen BANKING moves arrangements 
have made forthe reception 
AMERIOAN TOURI ars, 


due attention to their correspondence and th 
sno advices from the United States. P 


JaY COOKE & oo. 
New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON, 
Passports furnished without charge. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 
The surest and most remunerative of Bond invest- 
ments. 

' ALSO, OTHER SAFE ANB DESIRABLE 


8 Per Cent. Bonds, at 75 and interest. 
10 Per Cent. Bonds, at 87 and interest. 


FITCH & ELLIS, Bankers, ll Pine Street, 














PROGRESS OF THE NORTH- 
ERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Messrs. Jay CooKE & Co., the finan- 
cial. agents of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, furnish the Tollowing gratifying 
facts regarding the prosperous progress 
of this enterprise: 

The track is now about completed 
across the State of Minnesota, 250 miles, 
the grade being wholly finished, and 
the track-layers approaching the Red 
River at the rate of three miles a day. 
Regular trains are running over the 
completed sections. 

In the latter part of September con- 
tracts were let for the construction of 
the Dakota division, extending 200 miles 
westward, from the crossing of the Red 
River to the crossing of the Missouri, in 
central Dakota. This division is to be 
finished by the first day of July next, 
and 50 miles are to be graded before the 
beginning of winter. In the meantime, 
a section of 65 miles is under construc- 
tion between the Columbia River and 
Puget Sound, in Washington Territo- 
ry, where track-laying is rapidly pro- 
gressing. 

It will be remembered that the North- 
ern Pacific Company last year purchas- 
ed both the Main Line and Branch of 
the St. Paul and Pacific Road. Within 
the last three months, the Main Line 
has been completed, through a noble 
country, to the Red River at Brecken- 
ridge. Contracts were last week letfor 
the continuation of the Branch, from its 
present terminus, at Watab, on the Mis- 
sissippi River, 70 miles northward, to 
Brainerd, where it will join the trunk 
line of the Northern Pacific. Finally, 
contracts have been let for the construc- 
tion of a branch road from St. Cloud 
(75 miles north of St. Paul,) to Pembi- 
na, on the British border, a distance of 
375 miles. This line is to be completed 
within fifteen months of the present 
time. It will drain the richest portions 
of the Red River Valley, open direct 
communication with the British settle- 
ments of Winnipeg and the rich Sas- 
katchewan Basin. It will also serve as 
the south-eastern arm of the Northern 
Pacific Road, reaching to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and thus connecting with 
Chicago and the trunk line to the east. 
The completion of these contracts 
will give the Northern Pacific Compa- 
ny, at the close of next year, 900 miles 
of road in the fertile and prosperous 
State of Minnesota ; it will carry the 
trunk line of the great thoroughfare 


the continent, and will bring to the 
Northern Pacific Road the large and 
profitable traffic of Montana, and the 
Government transportation of the up- 
per Missouri. 

It is anticipated that this business 
alone, without waiting for through 
trade will meet the interest on the cost 
of the finished portion of the Road. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company has already 
leased docks and warehouses at Duluth, 
preparatory to doing the whole of its 
immense business over the Northern 
Pacific line. 

Settlers are occupying the lands along 
the route with surprising and gratify- 
ing rapidity. 

About the ist of January next nearly 
Two Million acres of the finest lands in 
Minnesota will be placed in market by 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Compa- 
ny, and the proceeds of their sale will 
be used to purchase and cancel the 
Company’s 7-30 Bonds, The Compa- 
ny’s landsin Minnesota will much more 
than pay the cost.of building the Min- 
nesota Division of the Road, and their 
sale will be rapid—indeed, many thous- 
and acres have already been sold to ac- 
tual settlers, in advance of being offer- 
ed. The Company’s lands west of Min- 
nesota, through Dakota, prove to be of 
superb character, and will speedily 
come into market. 

Owing to the rigid economy and per- 
fect uaseguaty with which all depart- 
ments vs the enterprise are managed, 
and the great reduction in cost of mate- 
rial within the last few years, the cost 
of construction and equipment proves 
to be considerably less per mile than 
the original estimates. For example, 
locomotives which cost $19,000 each 
when the Union and Central Pacific 
Roads were built, are now sold at $12,- 
000; best American rails, which during 
the war sold at about $100 per ton, now 
cost the Northern Pacific Company on- 
ly about $70 per ton; right of way, and 
stone and timber material, which are 
usually large items in the cost of a new 
road, are furnished to the Northern Pa- 
cific gratuitously from the Government 





domain. The bearing that this greatly 


nearly one-third of its distance across | —— 


diminished cost of construction must 
have on the value and security of the 
Company’s 7-30 Bonds, will be apparent 
to any one. 

The money is being furnished for the 
early completion of the Northern Pa- 
cific Road by the now rapid sale of its 
First Mortgage 7-30 Bonds. Their ab- 
sorption by investors has been very rap- 
id during the last three months, and at 
the present rate of increase of sales the 
Company will soon be enabled toreduce 
the rate of interest on the remainder of 
its loan, or advance the price of the 7-30 
bondsabovepar. These bonds have es- 
tablished their character as a first-class 
security, good evidence of which is the 
fact that they are being largely taken 
as an investment by many of the Sa- 
vings Banks of New England, and con- 
servative moneyed institutions of other 
States. Since the success ef tl e United 
States Five Per Cent. Loan, ve y many 
holders of Five-Twenties hav » taken 
advantage of the favorable op unity 
to exchange their Governmen ¢° Bonds 
for Northern Pacifics at a large profit. 
These exchanges are increasing in vol- 
ume in all parts of the country. 
Steadily, and with even greater rapid- 
ity than was anticipated by its project- 
ors, this great thoroughfare is advancing 
across the continent, opening as it pro- 
gresses the finest belt of undeveloped | Ere™ 
country in America. Every phase of the 
enterprise is in the most satisfactory 
condition, its complete success was long 
since assured, and its early completion 
is now acertainty. 








A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Are offering an Elegant Assortment of 
POINT GAZE, APPLIQUE, AND CHANTILLY 
Shawls, Overdresses, Jackets, 


Basques, Parasel Covers, Barbes, 
Fichus, Flounces, Handkerchiefs, 
Capes, Collars, &. 


BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, 


Consisting of a Pointe Flounce, Garniture Set, 
Parasol Cover, and Fan, from $450 to $2.500. 


Also a large variety of 


Chantilly, Guipure, Valenciennes, Point Gaze, and 
Applique 


Trimming Laces, 


Comprising the largest, richest and cheapest lot of 
. Laces ever shown in this city. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 





HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 


ARE OFFERING 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


In Table Damasks, Table-cloths, Napkins, Doylies, 
Towels. Towelings, Sheetings, Shirtings, 
Pillow Casings, Blankets, Quilts, 
Flannels, Prints and 

Domestics of every kind. 
Also. 
a large invoice of 
Fine French Family Linens, comprising Tabie- 
Cloths, Table Damasks, Napkins, Doylies, 
Towels, Towellings, Sheetings, 
Shirtings and Pillow Linens. 
At 334 per ct. Below Regular Prices. 
Among the Table Linensof 
this very superior stock 
are some of the most costly goods 
in rare and elegant designs, to which they 
respectfully solicit an early inspection. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 





JOHNSON, BURNS & CO. 


Invite special attention to their new 


Silk Department, 


Which they a Bh open) OOF. Kow Section. on 


Black Gros ‘Gran and Taffeta Silks, 


SUITS AND WALKING DRESSES, 
$1.50 per yard and upward. A 


Colored Trimming Silks, 


IN THE NEW SHADES. 


JOHNSON, BURNS & CO., 
34 & 36 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Cor. UNIVERSITY PLACE, UNION SQUARE. 


CARPETS, 
Furniture, Bedding, &c., 


OF EVERY STYLE AND QuAlATY. ON EASY 
TERM 


KELLY & CO., 


Corner Twenty-fifth Street and Sixth Avenue. 
t= Payments by the week or month. 


NEW MOURNINC FABRICS 
AT JACKSON’S, 


Mo. 720 Broadway. 
The —_ as of Bee ren pny bee GOODS 


holeeale, ie or Reta: 
Full Lines "ot SLACK Vial ETEENS, CLOTRS, 
WATE 


ROOFS, &c. 











AT RETAIL. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO., 


BROADWAY, COR. NINETEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND EXPOSITION, 
FALL 1871. 


WILL MAKE ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 9, THEIR 

FALL AND WINTER OPENING OF 
NOVELTIES IN 

Richly Bmbrolderea CAMEL’S HAIR and CASH 

EMIRE COSTUMES. 7 . 

Velvet SACQU Es and POLO 

Embroidered CLOTH SACOUME for Street and 


e W. 
SEAL c'SKIN SACKS. 
Ladies’ and Children’s FURS, of every description. 


MOURNING GOODS DEPART- 
MENT. 


We have now o rior stock of new and 
desirable fabrics for BA and WINTER WEAR 
in ademien to our usual large supply of STAPLE 


Camel’s Hair Cloth. 
Cachemire Sicilien. 
Drap de Russe. 
Baratheas and Imperial Baratheas. 
Drap D’Ete and Cashmeres. 


ch and English Bombazines, Henrietta Cloths, 
Frenco and English Serges, Mohair Brilliactines 
Alpacas, Crapes, and a full assortment of Gast 


Goods, prese: pring, the largest and most 
varied stock yet "dafered at the most Reason- 


RICH LACES. 


Rich Fall and Winter Silks. 


BLACK SILKS. 
VELVETS in all the Cloth Shades. 
VELVET RIBBONS. 


FALL and WINTER DRESS FABRIOS. 


Robes de Chambre. 
LADIES’, GENTLEMEN’S, YOUTH’S and 
CHILDREN’S 
FURNISHING GOODS DEPARTMENT, 
Complete in ory Seem at Reasonable 


SHAWLS. 


Novelties in Long and are Real India Camel’s 
Hair Shawls. 


“OHOSSON'S Oclebrated KID GLOVES,” 


—— 


Hosiery, Undergarments, 
AND 
FURNISHING GOODS IN GENERAL. 


HOUSE AND HOTEL FURNISHING. 


WHITE GOODS. 
BKANKETS, FLANNELS, Erc., Erc. 


THS, 
a oa CASSIMERES, 
OVERCOATINGS. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 


NOW OPEN, 
A LARGE AND aS eT Tu ASSORTMENT 


Bike zum pean OenraE M equate, 


W, PEKINA ELAINES, balibet Ds. ck 


LACE AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
IN CHOICE DESIGNS. 
Mirrors, Cornices, Shades, Bedding, &c., &c. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


CARPET DEPARTMENT. 


THE NEWEST STYLES and DESIGNS IN 


FINE ee 


Sean eats — 


Poe ey _— 
» some ehh or for Rooms, in 


TOURNAY, and 


and HLERerRY cae 


Meee OILCLOTHS. 


aR 


ture: 
ai 
me 
ROY 
BODY B 
n 
eNeL: 


All at Lowest Market Prices, Wholesale 
and Retail. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO., 


BROADWAY, COR. NINETEENTH §T., 





cA Se Se NG cured He Bean a mae Patent 4°80. 





' 


ae N.Y. 


NEW YORK. 





